



















FOR MORE THAN 110 YEARS 

the Steinway piano has been chosen by the great 

majority of internationally known musicians who regularly 

perform on the concert stage. 

Discriminating artists everywhere, in musical 
gatherings all over the world, choose and 
endorse the Steinway with complete confidence in its 
superior tone and unfailing performance: 

227 Pianists, 9 Ensembles, 60 Conductors, 

59 Orchestras, 31 Violinists, 

22 Vocalists and 
3 Special Attractions . 



These Steinway Artists are appearing at Hollywood Bowl this season 

LEONARD PENNARIO • ANDRE WATTS • GARY GRAFFMAN 
VAN CLIBURN • PETER SERKIN • VICTOR BORGE 


is the exclusive dealer 
for new Steinway pianos 
in the Los Angeles area 



3330 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD, also in: Statler Center, Van Nuys, Canoga Park, Lynwood, Pasadena 





Almost the same day Elizabeth Hayes 
got her degree, she became a grandmother. 

She always wanted a college education. 
Yet even when her family was raised, 
it didn’t seem possible. 

Her husband’s estate was adequate to 
provide enough money. But the task of 
managing that money left no time for 
studying. 

Mrs. Hayes needed investment help. 
Security Bank’s trust department had the 
skill and experience to provide that help. 

They managed her trust so that she 
enjoys more income from it than she 
thought possible. 

All she does is cash her monthly check. 

If you’re a widow with similar concerns, 
why not talk to one of the trust specialists 
at Security Bank. Then just worry about your 
grades and talk about your grandchildren. 


Make your financial partner 

SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


c 1966 by Security First National Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Southern California Symphony- 

Hollywood Bowl Association 


Chairman of the Board 
Dr. Norman Topping 


Secretary 
James B. Isaacs 


Finance 

Frederick G. Larkin, Jr. 
Philharmonic Fund 
George F. Getty II 
Music Center Building Fund 
Mrs. Norman Chandler 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Harry M. Bardt 


hfonorary Life Chairman of the Board 
Mrs. Norman Chandler 
President Emeritus 
C. E. Toberman 

STANDING COMMITTEE / CHAIRMEN 


President 
Joseph B. Koepfli 


Treasurer 
Glen McDaniel 


Mrs. George S. Behrendt 


Affiliated Committees 
Mrs. Lloyd Stevens Nix 
Operations 
Fred H. Ryan 

MEMBERS AT LARGE 

Samuel F. Bowlby Z. Wayne Griffin 


Foundations 
Dr. Raymond Kendall 
Summer Programming 
Irving J. Townsend 
Hollywood Bowl Volunteers 
Mrs. A. Raborn Phillips, Jr. 


John K. West 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS / ELECTED MEMBERS 


Harry M. Bardt 
Welton Becket 
Dr. Arnold O. Beckman 
Mrs. George S. Behrendt 
Edgar Bergen 
Robert F. Blumofe 
Russell Bock 
Samuel F. Bowlby 
T. W. Braun 
Hal Brown 
Dr. Richard Call 
Edward W. Carter 
Mrs. Norman Chandler 
Otis Chandler 
Mrs. John Conte 


Mrs. Walter Branch 
Mrs. E. R. Chilcott 
Supervisor Ernest E. Debs 
•Mrs. Ronald Edwards, Jr. 
Mrs. Edgar Lee Fraser 


Mrs. Warren M. Dorn 
Ralph Edwards 
George F. Getty II 
Z. Wayne Griffin 
Fred L. Hartley 
George R. Hearst, Jr. 
Harold M. Hecht 
Richard Hotaling 
John F. Hotchkis 
Preston B. Hotchkis 
James B. Isaacs 
Dr. Abbott Kaplan 
Dr. Raymond Kendall 
Joseph B. Koepfli 
Frederick G. Larkin, Jr. 


Glen McDaniel 
Dr. Seeley G. Mudd 
Mrs. Lloyd Stevens Nix 
.Austin H. Peck, Jr. 

Clair L. Peck, Jr. 

Dr. Simon Ramo 
Byron Reynolds 
Byron (Bob) Reynolds, Jr. 
Mrs. Frank A. Rhodes, Jr. 
Lloyd E. Rigler 
Dickinson C. Ross 
Mrs. George Vernon Russell 
Fred H. Ryan 
Thomas Sarnoff 
William T. Sesnon, Jr. 


EX-OFFICIO MEMBERS 


Mrs. Walter Gray 
William C. Hartshorn 
Mrs. J. Roy Hoffman 
William H. Hollenbeck 
Mrs. Frederick Hooper 
Robert M. Jones 


Mrs. John A. Lambie 
Councilman Paul H. Lamport 
Mrs. I. N. Lawson 
Mrs. Titus LeClair 
Mrs. Irvin W. Martenson 
Mrs. Peter Parfitt 


H. Russell Smith 
Robert Strub 
Mrs. Frederic H. Sturdy 
Mrs. Charles B. Thornton 
Homer Toberman 
Dr. Norman Topping 
Irving J. Townsend 
Oscar A. Trippet 
Clifford Tweter 
Richard R. Von Hagen 
Mrs. Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr.| 
John K. West 
Dr. John Cree Wilson, Jr.| 
Robert Wood 
Edward K. Zuckerman 


Mrs. A. Raborn Phillips, Jr. 
Mrs. Stephen A. Smith 
Mrs. Chan Thomas 
Dr. C. C. Trillingham 
Frank Vitale 


Dr. Robert J. Bernard 
Mrs. Artie Mason Carter 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS 

Henry O. Duque 
George R. Martin 


C. E. Toberman 
Irving M. Walker 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

Jack Benny Walt Disney Irene Dunne Griffin Danny Kaye 

Richard Crooks Dr. Richard Gilman Jascha Heifetz Art Linkletter 

Dr. Franklin D. Murphy Gregor Piatigorsky Meredith Willson 

ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mahlon E. Arnett 
Mrs. Lemuel E. Bancroft 
F. Marion Banks 
Asa V. Call 
Walter W. Candy, Jr. 
Norman Chandler 
Dr. Arthur G. Coons 


Terrell Drinkwater 
Charles E. Ducommun 
John Anson Ford 
Courtlandt Gross 
Jack Horton 
Mrs. Preston Hotchkis 


Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish 
Cornwell Jackson 
Thomas V. Jones 
Dr. Vern O. Knudsen 
Ernest Loebbecke 
Charles Luckman 


John A. McCone 
Neil Petree 
Dr. George Piness 
Mrs. Henry Salvatori 
Harry J. Volk 
Lew Wasserman 
Gwynn Wilson 


GENERAL MANAGER 

Joseph H. Salyers 
















The Symbol of Elegance 
in a setting of incomparable grandeur. 

The most distinguished development of its kind in the world 
now offers view sites from $ 35,000 , estate sites to $ l go,000 
Above Hollywood Boulevard between Nichols and Laurel Canyon. 

Main Entrance located at Hollywood Blvd. and Laurel Canyon 
BUSS VINCENT REALTY CO. 

l SS 2 N. Highland Avenue, Hollywood 28 . For appointment phone HO 4 - 2101 






Visit Your Authorized Cadillac Dealer 


SOME NIGHTS YOU’D THINK EVERYBODY DRIVES CADILLACS. 
It’s not at all unusual to see Cadillacs of many styles and vintages arriving 
at a single occasion. For wherever discerning people gather, you’ll find 
Cadillac their overwhelming choice. Their reasons are legion — including 
impressive styling, remarkably comfortable and luxurious interiors, and 
exceptional performance. They also know that the car is truly rewarding 
at resale time. See your authorized dealer soon—and then discover the 
real significance of Cadillac’s new elegance, excellence and excitement. 


Standard, of the Wo rid 

Cadillac Motor Car Division 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL VOLUNTEER COUNCIL 


Chairman 

MRS. A. RABORN PHILLIPS, JR. 

Vice Chairman 

MRS. CHANDLER HARRIS 

Recording Secretary 

MRS. THOMAS M. FRENCH 

Corresponding Secretary 

MRS. FRED A. GUFFIN 

Treasurer 

MISS RUTH SAINT 

Advisory Committee Chairman 

MRS. GEORGE B. ALLISON 

Areas 

MRS. HERBERT C. BEHRENS 
MRS. DANIEL D. WILE 

Boxholders and Subscribers 

MRS. ANTHONY THORMIN 
MRS. WALTER NED POLLOCK 

Bus-to-Bowl 

MRS. RAGNAR QVALE 

Opening Night Hospitality 
MRS. GEORGE BELL 

WOULD YOU BELIEVE 

We’re sure you have all heard of the 
Rose Bowl, Cotton Bowl, Sugar Bowl and 
Orange Bowl, but would you believe a 
College Bowl right in the heart of Holly¬ 
wood? 

There will be one August 11 when Holly¬ 
wood Bowl hosts students from all over 
the Southland during its annual College and 
University Night. 

The event, sponsored by the College and 
University Committee of the Bowl Volun¬ 
teers, is headed this year by Mrs. Richard 
N. Hulett. 

During intermission a traveling award, 


Carriage Club 

MRS. ROBERT SIDES 
MRS. HARRY LAUGHLIN 

Children's Concert 

MRS. HERBERT PHILBROOK, JR. 

MRS. FENTON TAYLOR, JR. 

Colleges and Universities 

MRS. RICHARD HULETT 

Colleges and Universities Alumni 

MR. AND MRS. ROBERT MEYLER, JR. 

Los Honores 

MRS. HOMER TOBERMAN 
MRS. THADDEUS UP DE GRAFF 

Patroness Committee 

MRS. FREEMAN BRANT 

Press 

MRS. CHANDLER HARRIS 
Patio Party 

MRS. CARL R. TERZIAN 
MRS. WILLIAM CLEMENTS 

Tours 

MRS. GEORGE HOPE 
MRS. GEOFFREY FARRER 

. . ? 

gift of Mr. and Mrs. Oliver P. Roemer 
(Mrs. Roemer is a past Volunteer Council 
chairman) will be presented to the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California for having 
the greatest total attendance during the 
1965 season. The presentation will be made 
by Thomas Cassidy. 

An encouraging note as to the musical 
tastes of the “college set” is evident in that 
literally thousands of college students have 
taken advantage of the Bowl’s student dis¬ 
count tickets. 

Among schools covered by the student 
discount program are: 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 9 


MILDRED STOMBS WARENSKJOLD - 

VOICE • OPERA • REPERTOIRE 

In Honolulu until September 1 directing Hawaii’s first Opera Workshop. 
“Lakme" is the next opera scheduled for Opera Career Workshop at 
Immaculate Heart College in Los Angeles. Auditions September 19-20 
from 8 to 9 p.m. at the college. 

2021 North Western Ave., Los Angeles 27 


Member NATS 

















setting developed by one of Barker's inspired 
decorators. Dominating the scene, a 
handcrafted, imported Spanish secretary, 695 . 



BARKER BROS. 


7th, Flower and Figueroa 
Lot Angel.* 


Complete decorating service also available through Barker Bros. Beverly Hills Studio, Hollywood, Pasadena, 
Ventura, West Covina, Los Altos Center at Long Beach, Santa Ana, Glendale, Riverside, San Bernardino 
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Art Center School 
Biola College 

California Institute of Technology 

California State College at Los Angeles 

California State Polytechnic College 

Cerritos College 

Chapman College 

Chouinard Institute 

Citrus College 

Claremont Graduate School and University 
Center 

Claremont Men’s College 
Claremont Theological School 
East Los Angeles College 
El Camino Jr. College 
Fullerton Jr. College 
Glendale City College 
Harvey Mudd College 
Immaculate Heart College 
La Verne College 

Loma Linda University Medical School 

Long Beach Jr. College 

Long Beach State College 

Los Angeles City College 

Los Angeles Harbor Jr. College 


Loyola University 

Marymount College 

Mount St. Mary’s College 

Mount San Antonio College 

Northrup Institute of Technology 

Occidental College 

Orange Coast College 

Palos Verdes State College 

Pasadena City College 

Pasadena College 

Pepperdine College 

Pierce College 

Pitzer College 

Pomona College 

Rio Hondo College 

San Fernando Valley Jr. College 

Santa Ana Jr. College 

Santa Monica City College 

Scripps College 

University of California at Irvine 
University of California at Los Angeles 
University of Southern California 
Westmont College 
Whittier College 
Woodbury College 



The Day We Took "Milk" 
Off Our Building 


First the K came down. Then the L, the I and the M followed. In a day, the word, 
"Milk" disappeared from the tall white building on Wilshire. 

Today,our sign reads the Carnation Company. Our growing list of Carnation food 
products now includes, Carnation instant breakfast, Carnation Evaporated Milk, 
Carnation Instant Nonfat Dry Milk, Carnation Coffee-mate, Carnation Fresh Milk 
and Ice Cream, Carnation Instant Malted Milk, Friskies Pet Foods, Simple Simon 
Frozen Pies, Albers Prepared Mixes,Contadina Foods and Carnalac Infant Formula. 


Carnation Company—a world leader in nutrition. 

World Headquarters: 5045 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 
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SYMPHONIES UNDER THE STARS 

HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


THE SEASON’S TOO GOOD TO BE MISSED! 


at the piano, and conducting his 

World Famous Orchestra 

together with the 

Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 


The hit of New York Philharmonic’s past season! 


Featuring Night Creature, for Jazz Band and Symphony Orchestra 
and other great Ellington favorites — Mood Indigo, Sophisticated 
Lady, Caravan, I Let a Song Go Out of My Heart and many more! 


195 

TICKET 

OFFICES 


TICKETS: -$6760-, 5.00, 3.50, 2.50, 2.00, 1.50, and 1.00. ON SALE NOW AT 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL, 2301 No. Highland, daily 10 AM to 9 PM and Sundays 
10 AM to 4:30 PM. HO. 9-3151. Two weeks before performance at all offices 
Auto Club of Southern Calif ; Southern Calif. Music Co. and all Mutual Theater 
Ticket Agencies; all Wallich’s Music City stores. 


ARRIVE EARLY AND ENJOY PATIO DINING 5:30 TO 8:30 P.M, 












Zffoube of ^If^iifo/imA 


HAS EVERYTHING 1 

334 N BEVERLY DR.. BEVERLY HILLS • 935 BROXTON. WESTWOOD 
TUX & TAILS RENTAL & SALES • PROFESSIONAL UNIFORMS FOR MEN 8c WOMEN 


I 

J 


NEVER UNDERESTIMATE . . . 
THE POWER OF A VOLUNTEER 


Hollywood Bowl Association thanks the Volunteer Committees 
whose continuing support and enthusiasm contribute so greatly to 
the success of this 45th Hollywood Bowl Season. 

This week the Hollywood Bowl welcomes various community groups 
which have made arrangements through their Volunteer Committees 
listed below to attend concerts. 

SOUTH PASADENA COMMITTEE 
Mrs. R. E. Driskel 


Hollywood Bowl Association also welcomes the following groups. 
We appreciate your interest and hope you will return for another 
evening of music under the stars at Hollywood Bowl. 

Save-a-Child League, City of Hope 
Rancho Santa Barbara Mobile Home Park 
Bel-Air and Beverly Hills Carriage Club 
San Fernando Valley State College 
Upward Bound Program, Occidental College 
Army Services, YMCA 
Lutheran Church of Our Redeemer 
Oneonta Church 


If your group does not appear in this listing, we apologize for its 
omission. However, we are unable to include names of groups received 
after our printing deadline. We hope you enjoy the concert 
and will return to Hollywood Bowl — soon and often. 


For 

over half 

INSURANCE 

a century 

C. E. TOBERMAN CO. 

1717 NORTH HIGHLAND AVENUE • HOLLYWOOD 28 • 462-0874 
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SYMPHONIES UNDEH THE STARS 

HOLLYWOOD BOWL 

FEATURING THE LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Thursday, August 18, 8:30pm 



tennese 


ANTON PAUUK 

Guest Conductor 

HILDE GUEDEN 

Soprano 

WALDEMAR KMENTT 

Tenor 

The lilting melodies of Old Vienna , 
including selections from Johann 
Strauss' Die Fledermaus, Gypsy Baron... 
Franz Lehar's The Merrv Widow, 

Paganini.. . Emmerich Kalmati's 
Countess Maritza ... Oscar Straus's 
The Chocolate Soldier ... Orchestral 
highlights by von Suppe , Kreisler-Paulik 
Josef Strauss ... and many others! 



Hilde Gueden 


TICKETS: $ 6: 00 , 5.00, 3.50, 2.50, 2.00, 1.50, and 1.00. ON SALE NOW AT 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL, 2301 No. Highland, daily 10 AM to 9 PM and Sundays 
10 AM to 4:30 PM. HO. 9-3151. Two weeks before performance at all offices 
Auto Club of Southern Calif.; Southern Calif. Music Co. and all Mutual Theater 

_ Ticket Agencies; all Wallich’s Music City stores. 

ARRIVE EARLY AND ENJOY PATIO DINING 5:30 TO 8:30 P.M. 
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TICKET 

OFFICES 





















GOO© 
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Enjoy dinner on the way to the Bowl . . . only minutes away! 

Lunch 11:30 until 2, Dinner 4 until 8 P.M. 

Sunday Dinner 12 until 8 P.M., Closed Mondays 

1716 North Cahuenga, just north of Hollywood Boulevard 

Hollywood 3-7576 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Richard N. Hulett 
Chairman 

Mrs. George Milton Bell II 
Advisor 

Mrs. John Sturgeon 
Recording Secretary 

Mrs. Harry J. Heidel 
Corresponding Secretary 

CENTRAL LOS ANGELES 

Mrs. George Milton Bell, II 
Miss Bonnie Blackman 
Mrs. J. Douglas Browne 
Mrs. Wesley Idol 
Mrs. Carl R. Terzian 
Mrs. Wright Lambert 
Miss Joan Rubane 
Mrs. Mark R. Winsryg 

GLENDALE — PASADENA 

Mrs. James B. Johnson 
Mrs. John Sturgeon 

ORANGE COUNTY 
Mrs. Tad Devine 
Mrs. Eugene F. Hoffman, Jr. 
Mrs. C. Crawford Mills 


POMONA 

Mrs. Robert S. Bair 
Mrs. Richard N. Scott 

SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 

Mrs. Richard A. Pihl 
Mrs. Merrill J. Ruge 
Mrs. Boyd Van Ness 

SOUTH BAY 

Mrs. Ronald H. Newman 

WEST LOS ANGELES 

Mrs. Simpson Koenig 
Mrs. Jack Stitt 
Mrs. David R. Duplanty 
Mrs. H. Herbert Young 

WHITTIER 

Mrs. John G. McCandless 



certain people dine 

at the club before the theater 


476-2801 


PCI Represents Felger Homes 
in these prestige locations 



for them , there is a certain 
custom home building service,*. 

People who are busy doing things tell PCI 
what they want in a new home. PCI furnishes 
you with floor plans, custom lots, contractor, 
decorator, financing and sale of your present 
home... a coordinated building program for 
custom homes priced from $44,500 to $225,000. 
Come to the location you prefer, or call us from 
the club. 



ENCINO KNOLLS 
Calneva at Goldenrod Place 
LAUREL HILLS 
Mulholland at Laurel Pass 
KNOLLWOOD ESTATES 
Pineridge Dr. at Kenny 
TROUSDALE ESTATES 
1915 Loma Vista 

Property Coordinators , Inc . 
645 N. Sepulveda Blvd. 

Los Angeles 90049 

















HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Operated by a Civic non-profit Association 


Dear Patron: 

Hollywood Bowl’s successful 45th season has reached its midpoint. 

Many people are making it a great season. People from City and 
County governments, from the Hollywood Bowl volunteers, from the 
Press, Radio and Television media — we salute you! 

Keeping you, the patron, informed about the artists, conductors, 
dance companies and special attractions which enliven the Hollywood 
Bowl stage has been the constant endeavor of newsmen and broad¬ 
casters. 

They have donated thousands of dollars worth of radio and tele¬ 
vision time and newspaper and magazine space to keep you aware of 
the colorful programs presented by your Hollywood Bowl. 

We also salute you, the patron. Your appreciation of the dedication 
and hard work of those working “behind the scenes” is evident when 
you and 300,000 others come to the Hollywood Bowl each season. 

To your appreciation, we add our own. Thanks to newspapers 
throughout the Southland, the Southern California Broadcasters Asso¬ 
ciation, AM and FM radio stations and television stations - your 
Hollywood Bowl again presents “Music for Everyone” in an atmos¬ 
phere of harmonious outdoor beauty. 


Southern California Symphony - 
Hollywood Bowl Association 




Wayne Carlstrand, 
Press Relations 


Mary Johnson, 

Radio and Television Publicity 
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9008 BEVERLY BOULEVARD • LOS ANGELES 48, CAL1FO 


IA BRADSHAW 2-5647 


FURNITURE DESIGNED BY A. F. MONTEVERDI 

Available through your Interior Designer or Furniture Dealer 

















LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Burton W. Chace, Chairman 
Supervisor, 4th District 


JUNE 5 THRU SEPTEMBER 25,1963 


Frank G. Bonelli, Supervisory 1st District 
Kenneth Hahn, Supervisor, 2nd District 
Ernest E. Debs, Supervisor, 3rd District 
Warren M. Dorn, Supervisor, 5th District 


“Sunday at the Bowl“ quickly has become 
“a must” for the whole family since it began 
in June. Picnics, music and a splendid ex¬ 
hibition of paintings, sculpture and photog¬ 
raphy are there for the asking. Thousands 
have taken advantage of this sunlit recrea¬ 
tion at no admission charge. 

Co-sponsored by the Hollywood Bowl 
Association and the County of Los Angeles 
Department of Parks and Recreation, “Sun¬ 
day at the Bowl,” in addition to art, has 
provided a pleased audience for hundreds 
of our non-professional musicians and sing¬ 
ers. It all adds up to an ideal day, and we 
invite you to enjoy it, too, if you haven’t 
already. 

This week, the photography of Duane L. 
Carter and the paintings of Herman L. 
Renger and Helen Waller are on exhibit 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday eve¬ 
nings. These artists were selected as best 
of “Sunday at the Bowl” at the sixth ex¬ 
hibition. 

Their works were judged by Paul Lau- 
ritz, a Norwegian painter who is a six-year 
member of the Los Angeles Municipal Art 
Commission; by Claude Parsons, the Ameri¬ 
can painter; and by David Green, sculptor 
and assistant professor at Otis Art Institute. 

Next Sunday, the musicians and singers 
entertaining at “Sunday at the Bowl” will 
include the John Woodward Quintet, jazz 
combo, and the Lyman Charles Collegiate 
Chorale, an a cappella choir. The music 
portion of the program begins at 1 p.m. 














LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSIC COMMISSION 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. William H. Hollenbeck, 
President 


Mrs. Marcus H. Rabwin, 
Vice President 
Mrs. Irving P. Austin* 


Mr. Ernest F. Smith, 
Secretary 
Mrs. Fay E. Allen 


MEMBERS 


Mrs. Victor Carter 
Mr. Howard Conrad 
Mrs. Richard Corenson 
Mrs. Howard W. Coy 

* Past Presidents 


Mr. J. E. Hoeft 

Mrs. George H. Kennedy 

Mr. Thomas J. McDermott, Sr. 


Mrs. Roy E. Quanstrom 
Mrs. Helen Cordell Terzo* 
Mrs. Herman Weiss 


Mr. John te Groen, Executive Secretary 

Mrs. Dorothea Battreall Schwartz, Recording Secretary 








EDGHRDO ACOSTA GALLERY 


HENRI 

MANGUIN 

Anemones et 
Mimosas 
Oil on canvas 
26 x 20 inches 
Signed 
Painted circa 
1937 

Certificate from 

LUCILLE 

MANGUIN 



DISTINGUISHED 

IMPRESSIONIST AND POST-IMPRESSIONIST 
MASTERS 
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441 North Bedford Drive 
276-1977 











ON THE CITY CALENDAR... 

With the exhibition of “The Persistent 
Academy” at the Los Angeles Municipal 
Art Gallery in Barnsdall Park, 4800 Hol¬ 
lywood Boulevard, from August 3 
through September 4, the Municipal Art 
Department continues to turn its atten¬ 
tion to activities considered more endur¬ 
ing than “pop”, “op”, assemblage and 
other transitory movements. 

Works by over fifty leading contem¬ 
porary conservative Southern California 
painters whose respect for traditional at¬ 
titudes in art has survived the shock im¬ 
pact of current spectacular creations have 
been discriminate^ selected by museums, 
galleries, critics and fellow artists for 


their individual contributions to conserva¬ 
tism in painting. There is no admission 
charge. Gallery hours: 1-9 Tuesday 
through Friday; 1-5 Saturday and Sun¬ 
day. Closed Monday. 

The music of Haydn and Beethoven 
will fill the air at Barnsdall Park, Sun¬ 
day, August 14, at 4:30 p.m., when the 
Bureau of Music presents the LOS AN¬ 
GELES STRING QUARTET as the 
fifth offering of CONCERTS ON THE 
GREEN; all part of the City’s Outdoor 
Chamber Music Festival held yearly in 
the gardens of Hollyhock House. The 
public is cordially invited to attend. 



Traditional and contemporary Japanese music and dances were offered in one of the 1965 
Concerts on the Green. Kayoka Wakita directed the group , featuring flute, kotos, shamisens 
and two charming dancers. 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES CITY COUNCIL 

Sam Yorty, Mayor L. E. Timberlake, President 

Ernani Bernardi 
Thomas Bradley 
Marvin Braude 
John P. Cassidy 
Edmund D. Edelman 
John Ferraro 
John S. Gibson, Jr. 


MUNICIPAL ART COMMISSION 
Eddy S. Feldman, President 
Milton B. Scott, Vice President 
Mrs. Douglas Goodan 
Mrs. Bart Lytton 
Dr. William F. Quinn 


John C. Holland 
Paul H. Lamport 
Gilbert W. Lindsay 
Billy G. Mills 
Louis R. Nowell 
James B. Potter, Jr. 
Thomas D. Shepard 

MUNICIPAL ART DEPARTMENT 
Kenneth Ross, General Manager 
Curt Opliger, Art Coordinator 

BUREAU OF MUSIC 

Lloyd A. Stone, Coordinator 

Fred O. Swan, Assistant Coordinator 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL-1966 

Featuring the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 


Tuesday, August 9 

PUCCINI PROGRAM: JAMES K. GUTHRIE , conductor; 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN, soprano; RICHARD VERREAU, tenor; 
LLOYD HANNA, baritone 

in scenes from madama butterfly, la boheme, and tosca 


Thursday, August 11 

SOUNDS OF GUITARS: LALO SCH1FRIN, conductor; THE ROMEROS, guitarists; 
LAURINDO ALMEIDA, guitarist; LOUIS BELLSON, percussionist 
Ginastera: estancia ballet/ Villa-Lobos: Concerto for Guitar and Orchestra / 
Schifrin: Three Pieces for Percussion and Strings/Vivaldi: Concerto in B minor for 
Four Guitars and Orchestra/Albeniz: leyenda /Flamenco selections 


Friday, August 12 

FOLK NIGHT: MIRIAM MAKEBA, JOSH WHITE, JUDY COLLINS, 
THE GREENWOOD SINGERS 


Saturday, August 13 

ARTHUR FIEDLER, conductor; EARL WILD, pianist 
Gershwin: an American in Paris, Piano Concerto in F, rhapsody in blue/ 
Offenbach: Overture to orpheus in u\des/ Selections by Cole Porter 


Tuesday, August 16 

ANDRE PREVIN, conductor; PETER SERKIN, pianist 
Ives: Variations on America /Bartok: Piano Concerto No. 3/Rachmaninoff: Symphony No. 2 


Thursday, August 18 

VIENNESE NIGHT: ANTON PAUL1K, conductor; H1LDE GUEDEN, soprano; 
WALDEMAR KMENTT, tenor 

Johann Strauss: selections from die fledermaus, a night in Venice, the gypsy baron/ 
Lehar: selections from the merry widow, eva, land of smiles, paganini, giuditta/ 

— and many more 


Saturday, August 20 

WINNERS OF 1966 INTERNATIONAL TCHAIKOVSKY COMPETITION: 
SK1TCH HENDERSON, conductor; JANE MARSH, soprano; 
VERONICA TYLER, soprano; SIMON ESTES, bass-baritone 


Tuesday, August 23 

S1XTEN EHRL1NG, conductor; MARY COSTA, soprano 
Nielsen: Overture to maskerade /Prokofieff: Classical Symphony in D/Richard Strauss: Four 
Last Songs, with orchestra/Selections from Rossini, Charpentier, and Gounod operas/ 
Respighi: the pines of rome 


Thursday, August 25 

AN EVENING WITH DUKE ELLINGTON & HIS ORCHESTRA 
Hit songs such as satin doll, mood indigo, don’t get around much anymore, 
sophisticated lady, caravan. Also, night creature for jazz band and symphony 
orchestra — and others. 


Friday, August 26 

THE BOWL GOES LATIN! Favorite music of Latin America with today's top TV, motion 
picture and recording artists. Produced by Rita and Antonio De Marco. 
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Rare Silver Dollars 

Ten different dates 
1878 to 1888 
All brilliant, uncirculated 
only $19.95 postpaid 
Mail personal check or M.O. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 

A free silver dollar album and illustrated 
coin catalogue with each order. 

D. E. BENGE 

World's largest dealer in silver dollars 
1122 Burbank Blvd., Burbank 


Saturday, August 27 

RODGERS & HAMMERSTEIN NIGHT: JOHN GREEN, conductor; JEAN FENN , 
soprano; KATHERINE H1LGENBERG, contralto; CHRIS LAC HON A, tenor; 
RICHARD FREDRICKS, baritone; ROGER WAGNER CHORALE, Roger Wagner, director 
Selections from state fair, the king and i, carousel, Cinderella, south pacific, 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC, OKLAHOMA! 


Tuesday, August 30 

HENRY LEWIS, conductor; MARILYN HORNE, mezzo-soprano 
Berlioz: Overture to the corsair, excerpts from romeo and juliet /Selections from Massenet, 
Gounod, and Bizet operas/Wagner: selections from Lohengrin and gotterdammerung 


Wednesday, August 31 

FESTIVAL POLYNESIA! An S. Hurok attraction. Also on September 1 & 2. 

This unique company of 125 dancers, singers and musicians — in its mainland debut — 
brings you authentic songs and dances of Polynesia. Program to be announced. 

Tickets now on sale at Hollywood Bowl and 195 ticket offices throughout Southern California 

for all of the above events. 


JOIN THE ADVANCE GUARD OF MUSIC LOVERS 

who regularly receive early information on the performing arts — season 
and single attractions presented in Hollywood Bowl and The Music 
Center. Just fill out the coupon below and mail to: Advance Information, 
P. 0. Box 1951, Los Angeles 90012. 


Please place my name on the mailing list to receive advance information 
on the performing arts in Hollywood Bowl and The Music Center. 


Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 


Telephone 

Address 

Please print name 


City 

. _ _ State 

7ip Crwjp 
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The word gets around...there is a somewhat different, 
more imaginative approach to banking. You’ll find it at Union Bank. 

UNION BANK . a most unusual bank 

NINE REGIONAL HEAD OFFICES SERVING SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 














ZUBIN MEHTA, Music Director 


LAWRENCE FOSTER, Assistant Conductor JAYE RUBANOFF, Manager JAMES GUTHRIE, Director of Youth Concerts 


Symphonies Under the Stars 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 9, 1966 AT 8:30 P.M. 


JAMES K. GUTHRIE, Guest Conductor 
DOROTHY KIRSTEN, Soprano 
RICHARD VERREAU, Tenor 
LLOYD HANNA, Baritone 



• • 
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“Tregenda,’' from Le Villi 


Orchestra 


Scenes from La Boheme 

Dorothy Kirsten Mimi 

Richard Verreau Rodolfo 

Intermezzo from Marion Lescaut 

“Chi il bel sogno di Doretta,” from La Rondine 
Dorothy Kirsten 

Scenes from Tosca 

Dorothy Kirsten Tosca 

Richard Verreau Mario Cavaradossi 


INTERMISSION 


Synthesis of Madame Butterfly 
Dorothy Kirsten 
Richard Verreau 
Lloyd Hanna 
Lisa Lindsay 


Cio Cio San 
Lieutenant Pinkerton 
Sharpless 
Trouble 


Orchestra 




The Baldwin is the official Hollywood Bowl piano 
Hollywood Bowl Carillon Theme by Elinor Remick Warren 
Floral and stage decorations by Pacific Pageants 























HOLLYWOOD 

HIGHLANDS 


PARK HOMES 

a condominium 


THE NOBILITY 
AND TRADITIONAL CHARM 
OF OLD CALIFORNIA 
IN TODAY’S MOST-DESIRED 
LOCATION 


Cross Bridge 


AT THE TOP OF THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


from $29,950 • from 10% Down 

RUPPE REALTY, Sales Agents • Phone: 876-4822 • Models open daily, 10 to dark 

2701 CAHUENGA BOULEVARD WEST • LOS ANGELES 



















JAMES K. GUTHRIE, Director of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic’s Symphonies for 
Youth series and conductor of the an¬ 
nual children’s concert at the Hollywood 
Bowl for the past two summers, has 
maintained a concurrent double career — 
as a musician and a newspaperman — 
for most of his life. Along with a long 
list of musical activities, he has worked 
on San Bernardino’s Sun-Telegram since 
he was fifteen, and is now executive vice- 
president and publisher of The Sun 
Company. 

Guthrie studied under Alfred Hertz, 
conductor-founder of the San Francisco 


Symphony, Dr. Artur Rodzinski, Cimini, 
Beresowsky, and others. For two seasons 
he was assistant conductor for Leopold 
Stokowski at the Hollywood Bowl and 
for the ensuing ten seasons was suc¬ 
cessively assistant conductor of opera, 
general assistant conductor, and chief 
conductor of opera. He has also ap¬ 
peared as guest conductor with such 
other national orchestras as the New 
York Philharmonic, the Pittsburgh Sym¬ 
phony, and the San Jose Symphony. 

Widely experienced in operatic con¬ 
ducting, Guthrie served at one time as 
chief conductor of the National Grand 
Opera Company of New York. As mu¬ 
sical director and conductor of the late 
George Houston’s American Music 
Theatre, he conducted a number of 
operas with young California singers who 
have since risen to prominence, such as 
Nadine Conner, Brian Sullivan, and 
John Raitt. He has been active in radio 
and motion pictures as well, serving as 
musical director for many famous opera 
stars. 

In addition, Mr. Guthrie has been 
director of instrumental music at the 
Redlands Bowl, conductor of the Stand¬ 
ard Symphony Hour, musical director at 
the Greek Theatre, founder and conduc¬ 
tor of the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
San Bernardino Valley, and conductor of 
the Riverside Opera Company. 


DAVID L, 





the STR ADI VARIUS OF PIANOS 
STORY & CLARK SPINETS AND CONSOLES 
USED STEINWAYS AND OTHER FAMOUS MAKES 
—#— 

YAMAHA GRANDS AS PURCHASED BY THE 
LOS ANGELES BOARD OF EDUCATION 
8162 BEVERLY BLVD. OL 1-3060 OL 2-2733 
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One thing leads to another 



Over the years one of the nicest California theatre-going traditions has been dinner 
at the incomparable Brown Derby Restaurant—Hollywood at Vine—HO 9-5151 
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DOROTHY KIRSTEN singing Puccini is a 
classic operatic experience. The Ameri¬ 
can opera and television star has built 
a celebrated career on the lyric music 
of the Italian composer. Her professional 
operatic debut was made as Puccini’s 
glamorous heroine in Manon Lescaut. 
She made her Metropolitan Opera debut 
as Mimi in La Boheme on December 1, 
1945. Twenty years later to the day, the 
soprano celebrated the anniversary of her 
debut by appearing in Girl of the Golden 
West. 

The Hollywood Bowl is grateful to 
Dorothy Kirsten for cutting short her 
much needed holiday in Hawaii to be 
with us tonight. She was to have spent 
the entire month of August resting in 
the islands prior to her exhausting fall- 
winter opera and concert schedule. 

This season will mark her twentieth 
anniversary with the San Francisco 
Opera Company for which she will sing 
in L’A more dei Tre Re (“The Love of 
Three Kings”) by Montemezzi and give 
two performances as Madame Butterfly. 
Between times, she will be fulfilling con¬ 
cert engagements all over the nation. 

Miss Kirsten was born in Montclair, 
New Jersey. Her mother had a talent 
for music and was the girl’s first vocal 


teacher. Dorothy attracted the attention 
of the late American singer Grace Moore 
who sent her to Italy to study, then 
coached her herself. Today, Miss Kirsten 
sings the roles for which Miss Moore 
became famous in the same opera houses 
throughout the world. 


California's Finest Food Stores 



SUMMER IS FOR LEISURE 

So relax! Stop running from here to 
there for your marketing. Call Jur- 
gensen's and they will deliver every¬ 
thing you need in food and drink. 
What’s more, it will be the best of 
everything! 

DAILY DELIVERIES 
TELEPHONE SERVICE 
CHARGE ACCOUNTS 

15 STORES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
TO SERVE YOU 
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RAND OPENING FINAL UNIT LAKE ARROWHEAD 


DON’T ENVY THIS SPRITE. JOIN HER! The 

exclusive North Shore Lake-view 
Estate sites at Lake Arrowhead are 
now open for private purchase. When 
these Estate sites have been sold there 
will be no more. There are no more! 

Sail, swim and ski at Lake Arrow¬ 
head. Hunt, hike or ride horseback. 
Golf or fish. Play all year ’round! 
Lake Arrowhead is only 70 freeway 


V 3 Acre View Estate Sites from $5,990 


miles from Los Angeles —tail-pine 
country with all the big city advan¬ 
tages of a totally-planned community. 

Only Lake Arrowhead Estate 
property owners have the privilege of 
putting private boats on the water; or 
using private beaches; or watching 
their investment grow while receiving 
many tax advantages. 

North Shore Lake-View Estate Sites 

V 3 Acre Lake-View Estate Sites from $10,990 


Lake 
Arrowhead 1 


.HIGHLAND AVE. 


SEND FOR PICTURE BROCHURE TODAY! 

Lake Arrowhead Development Co. 

Box 4, Lake Arrowhead 2, California 

or PHONE 0L 1-2210 (Los Angeles) 


Gentlemen: Send me FREE information, maps and pictures concerning 
Lake Arrowhead by postpaid return mail. 


>1 BERNARDINO 
TURNOFF 




NAME . 


AN BERNARDINO 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


PHONE - 


_STATE. 


_ZIP . 


































RICHARD VERREAU, tenor, made his 
Metropolitan Opera debut as Faust in 
1963, but he has been a favorite of 
Hollywood Bowl audiences since 1958 
when he was invited by Eugene Ormandy 
to perform in the Verdi Requiem with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. He has sung 
at the Bowl almost every summer since 
then. 

Verreau was born in Chateau-Richer, 
Canada and studied music at Laval 
University in Quebec. In 1949 he re¬ 
ceived a scholarship from the provincial 
government which enabled him to pur¬ 
sue his vocal studies in Europe. Follow¬ 
ing his operatic debut with the Lyon 
Opera in the early 1950s, he was cham¬ 
pioned by two great tenors — France’s 
Raoul Jobin and Italy’s Beniamino Gigli. 
The former took Verreau as a protege in 
Paris, and the latter enabled him to study 
in Rome. Returning to Canada, the 
young tenor launched his career in North 
America with the Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra and on CBC television. 

Since then, he has appeared with 
nearly every major opera company here, 
including the Metropolitan Opera, the 
San Francisco Opera, the New York City 
Center Opera, the Canadian Opera Com¬ 
pany, and the American Opera Society. 
At home on both operatic and recital 


stages, he has appeared with leading 
American and Canadian orchestras, 
among them, the New York Philhar¬ 
monic, the Lamoureux Orchestra, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and many others. 
In addition, he makes frequent television 
appearances in his native Canada and 
flies to Europe regularly for operatic 
and concert appearances. 



LLOYD HANNA has distinguished himself 
in many of the great opera houses of 
Italy in leading roles in such operas as 
La Boheme, La Traviata, Pagliacci, and 
Madame Butterfly. In the United States, 
his operatic appearances have taken him 
from coast to coast. This year on the 
West Coast he has appeared in the Seat¬ 
tle Opera Company’s production of La 
Boheme and in Pagliacci for the Laguna 
Beach Opera Company. Recently, in the 
Shrine Auditorium he appeared in the 
American premiere of The Merchant of 
Venice and the Guild Opera Production 
of The Bartered Bride. In addition to his 
operatic roles, he has recorded Okla¬ 
homa! and My Fair Lady and appeared 
in such musical comedies as Carousel, 
South Pacific, The Merry Widow, and in 
the Theatre Group’s recent production 
of Candide. 
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Tuesday, August 9, 1966 

MUSIC BY GIACOMO PUCCINI 

( 1858 - 1924 ) 

From the days of Monteverdi (1567- 
1643), Italy produced an unbroken line 
of reigning operatic composers. In the 
late nineteenth century the sovereign was 
Giuseppe Verdi. As Verdi approached old 
age, his successor had not been found. 
Italian opera-goers, who included almost 
everybody, were concerned. 

At the Milan Conservatory, one of the 
most promising aspirants was young Gia¬ 
como Puccini. Coming from a line of 
musicians, the budding composer had 
nearly missed the opportunity to be 
trained in the art. His father, an organist 
and teacher, had died when he was six. 
His mother, with six other children, had 
been unable to further Giacomo’s musical 
ambitions; but she was resourceful 
enough to obtain a grant from Queen 
Margherita, and another from a wealthy 
relative, which permitted him to go to 
Milan to study with Bazzini and Pon- 
chielli. 

At the conservatory, Puccini’s chief 
accomplishment was a Capriccio sinfoni- 
co. His bent seemed to run along sympho¬ 
nic lines. But Ponchielli persuaded him to 
enter a competition for a new opera. 
Although Puccini’s offering, Le Villi, was 
overpowered by Mascagni’s Cavalleria 
Rusticana, the experience awakened Puc¬ 
cini to his own possibilities as an operatic 
composer. 

With his third opera, Manon Lescaut, 
completed when he was thirty-five, Pucci¬ 


ni tasted success. His fourth, La Boheme, 
established him as the leading opera-com¬ 
poser of the time. The heir to Verdi had 
been found. 

With the collaboration of his faithful 
librettists, Illica and Giacosa, Puccini 
produced success after success, and be¬ 
came a wealthy man. Tosca appeared in 
1900, Madame Butterfly in 1904. In 1910 
The Girl of the Golden West, under the 
direction of Toscanini, was presented in 
New York, the city where Puccini was 
lionized more than anywhere else. 

When Puccini died in 1924, one of his 
finest operas, Turandot, was unfinished. 
Completed by Francesco Alfano, and pre¬ 
sented at La Scala in 1926, it took its 
place beside Puccini’s other achieve¬ 
ments. The heir to Verdi had acquitted 
himself well, but his successor had not 
been found, nor has he to this day. 


TREGENDA FROM “LE VILLI” 

Puccini composed Le Villi (The Witch 
Dancers), his very first opera, in 1884 for 
the competition sponsored by the publish¬ 
ing house of Sonzogno. Puccini’s teacher 
Ponchielli, at whose behest the young 
composer undertook the project, even ar¬ 
ranged for him to be supplied with the 
libretto by Ferdinando Fontana. Al¬ 
though Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana 
won the prize, Puccini’s work was pro¬ 
duced in Milan. A letter of May 13, 
1884, from Puccini to his mother in 
Lucca, reads in part, 

My little opera is to be given at the Dal 
Verme . . . Persons of importance like Boito 
and Marco Sala have helped make the pro¬ 
duction possible by each guaranteeing a cer¬ 
tain sum. I wrote to our relatives and to Ceru 
for help with the expenses of copying ... I 
have so much to do that I have no time to 
write to my dear, good mother . . . 

For a youthful, and not particularly 
successful, work, Le Villi achieved a sur¬ 
prising number of performances — Bue¬ 
nos Aires (1886), Hamburg, under Gus¬ 
tav Mahler (1892), New York (1908), 
and so on, down to 1940 at least. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 32 
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Le Villi is a story of the Black Forest, 
in the form of a short, two-act opera- 
ballet, noticeably influenced by Wagner. 
The principals are Anna, Roberto, and 
Anna’s father Guglielmo. Roberto has 
inherited a fortune from a relative in 
Mainz, and must journey there to claim 
it. In an emotional scene, Roberto and 
Anna, his betrothed, renew their declara¬ 
tions of love. Then follows a scene of 
farewell. 

Roberto gives himself up to an irre¬ 
sponsible life in Mainz, completely for¬ 
getting about Anna. She, meanwhile, 
grieves and finally dies. 

According to a Black Forest legend, 
when a young girl dies of love, the forest 
witches will lie in wait, to wreak ven¬ 
geance on the instigator of the tragedy. 

Roberto, tiring of the dissolute life of 
Mainz, decides to return home. He ar¬ 
rives in the gloom of winter. As he is 
about to knock on the door of Anna and 
her father, he is seized with fear. The villi 
(witches) appear, and whirl him through 
an exhausting dance. The ghost of Anna 
appears, and Roberto dies. 

Like Cavalleria Rusticana, Le Villi has 
a symphonic intermezzo. Coming at the 
beginning of the second act, the first part 
symbolizes the death of Anna. The sec¬ 
ond, more rapid part, entitled tregenda 
(“crowd of witches or phantoms”), is a 
witches’ dance. The stage is set to rep¬ 
resent a winter’s night. Gaunt, leafless 
trees stand in the background. The sky is 
starry, and the moon sends down its cold 
light. As the witches dance, lights flash 
fitfully from all sides. 

SCENES FROM “LA BOHEME” 

Henri Murger’s novel, La Vie de Bo- 
heme, on which Puccini’s opera (1896) is 
based, is an accurate portrayal of the 
artists and other folk of Paris’ Latin 
Quarter whom the author knew in his 
youth. These scenes of Parisian life in the 
early 1800’s became an autobiographical 
expression of Puccini’s life as a conserva¬ 
tory student in Milan in the 1880’s. 
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Sharing the austerity of Puccini’s attic [ 
room in Milan were a brother and a 
cousin, equally impecunious. The post¬ 
man who delivered Puccini’s frugal al¬ 
lowance from his sponsors was also the 
landlord, who took out his six dollars rent 
before turning over the rest. A letter of ; 
the time from Puccini to his mother I 
reads: 

My daily life is very simple. I get up at 
8:30, and when I do not go to school I stay 
indoors and play the piano ... I study 
Bazzini’s lesson for a couple of hours . . . 
Five is dinner time—soup, cheese, and half a 
liter of wine. As soon as it is over I go out 
for a walk . . . Now comes the end of the 
chapter — bed! 

Thanks to the plausibility of its charac¬ 
ters and the winsomeness of its melody, 
La Boheme is perhaps the most appealing 
of all Puccini’s operas. Its four acts — 
really impressionistic scenes — present a 
touching picture of a type known in every 
clime: the person who lives in and for the 
present, whose Epicurean motto is, “Let 
us eat and drink today, for tomorrow we 
die.” 

The curtain rises on the barren attic 
studio of the four Bohemians — Rodolfo 
the poet, Marcello the artist, Schaunard 
the musician, and Colline the philoso¬ 
pher. It is Christmas Eve. After some 
introductory scenes which acquaint the 
listener with their unenviable life, three 
of the friends go out to dine at the Cafe 
Momus. Rodolfo stays behind with his 
writing. 

There is a knock at the door; it is 
Mimi, the little seamstress who lives in a 
tiny chamber near the roof. Her candle 
has gone out; when Rodolfo relights it, a 
draft extinguishes both it and his own. 
While the pair are searching for a key 
which Mimi has dropped, their hands 
touch. Hers is cold, and he asks leave to 
restore its warmth (Che gelida manina ). 
Soon the moonlight will flood the room, 
and they will find the key. Rodolfo sings 
that he is a poet — poor in worldly things, 
but rich in dreams. Passionately he tells 
Mimi that she has stolen his dreams, but 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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the loss is nothing, for he has found love. 

She in turn tells Rodolfo the simple 
story of herself {Mi chiamono Mimi ). 

She does embroidery to earn her living. 

The roses and lilies of her embroidery are 
symbols of springtime. She eats her meals 
alone, prays, and spends most of her time 
in her attic room. She lives for poetry and 
dreams. 

In a tender love scene, Mimi and Ro¬ 
dolfo pledge their loyalty (O soave fan - 
ciulla). Then they go out to join the 
others at the cafe. 

The third act takes place beside one of 
the gates of Paris. A tavern at one side is 
now the abode of Marcello and Musetta, 
a girl of the Latin Quarter. Rodolfo, too 
poor to provide for the ailing Mimi, has 
left her. Each has come here alone to 
confide his troubles to Marcello. 

Weeping and coughing, Mimi reveals 
her presence to Rodolfo. He takes her in 
his arms. The time for them to part is 
approaching; for Mimi it will be once 
more the little lonely room under the 

university of southern California 
school of music 

Raymond Kendall, Dean 

FALL CONCERT SERIES 1966-67 

Oct. 23 University Symphony Orchestra; Walter Ducloux, 

conductor, Gabor Rejto, cello soloist 

Nov. 6 Faculty Chamber Music Recital; Alice Ehlers, 

harpsichord , Eudice Shapiro, violin, Ingolf Dahl, 

Nov. 13 Trojan Symphonic Band: William A. Schaefer, 
conductor 

Nov. 20 University Symphony Orchestra; Walter Ducloux. 
conductor , Ronald Romm, trumpet soloist 

Nov. 20 University Symphony Orchestra; Walter Ducloux. 

conductor, Sanford Schonbach, viola soloist 

Jan. 15 University Concert Choir and Symphony Orchestra; 

Beethoven's Symphony No. 9 



roof of the studio building. “Though joy¬ 
ously she came at your call of love, Mimi 
returns, now, to the lonely nest, to em¬ 
broider flowers . . . Addio, addio senza 
rancor . . . Farewell, farewell without re¬ 
gret.” Filled with love and sorrow, Rodol¬ 
fo and Mimi know that they must part, 
but vow that they will wait for one more 
spring — “till the roses blow.” 

The fourth act is laid, once more, in 
the attic studio. In a moving scene, Ro¬ 
dolfo and the dying Mimi fondly review 
their happiness in the past. Their friends 
return with medicine and a muff for 
Mimi’s hands. Mimi assures Rodolfo that 
she will be all right; then she seems to go 
to sleep. A ray of sun comes through the 
attic window; so that it will not awaken 
Mimi, Rodolfo places her cloak across it. 
Schaunard, looking down at Mimi, sees 
that she is dead. He gestures to the others. 
Rodolfo, turning around, sees the an¬ 
guish on their faces, and realizes what has 
happened. The curtain slowly falls as 
Rodolfo, broken-hearted, cries Mimi’s 
name. 
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INTERMEZZO FROM 
“MANON LESCAUT” 

Manon Lescaut (1893), Puccini’s third 
opera, is based on a novel by the Abbe 
Prevost. It tells of a beautiful but weak 
woman, whose love of luxury ruled her 
life and finally spelled her undoing. 

In order to satisfy Manon’s demands 
for costly things, Des Grieux, her lover, 
frequents a gambling house, where he is 
accused of cheating. Both he and Manon 
are arrested; she is sentenced to be de¬ 
ported. The final death scene is laid on a 
desolate plain in Louisiana, where Manon 
has been exiled and Des Grieux has fol¬ 
lowed her. 

The intermezzo, which occurs before 
the third act, describes the emotions of 
Manon and Des Grieux during the period 
of her imprisonment and journey to Le 
Havre to be deported. It is a tone poem in 
miniature, utilizing a half dozen themes 
of the opera. The introduction, for exam¬ 
ple, is based upon slowed-down versions 
of a) a little woodwind theme which 
describes Manon’s youth and beauty; and 
b) a more serious theme, also from the 
first act, which is connected with the dis¬ 
solute life of Manon’s companions. 

CHI IL BEL SOGNO Dl DORETTA 
FROM “LA RONDINE” 

La Rondine (The Swallow -1917) grew 
out of a commission which Puccini re¬ 
ceived from an Austrian publisher for a 
little opera in the Viennese manner. 
World War I prevented the fulfillment of 
the contract, but Puccini finished the 
work nevertheless. It was first presented 
in March, 1917, in Monte Carlo. 

The story concerns Magda, a demi- 
mondaine of Paris, who recalls the one 
sentimental episode of her life — her en¬ 
counter, years ago, with a young man at 
Bullier’s cafe. Disguising herself as a 
working girl, she visits the cafe again, and 
once more meets a man (Ruggero) with 
whom she falls in love. They flee to an 
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“The Birth of Liberty ” mosaic reed he 
through which our nation ped 
The largest historical mosaic in the world , “Thn'th 
twenty-five famous paintings anda^ork 
The magnificent Court of Liberty in Forest Lawn HollyU Hi 
and the majestic George Washington monument , an original bronze-The 

to see these and other historic works of aft'Asit 

FOREST LAWN §LL 

6300 Forest Lawn Drive — Turn off Hollywood Freew at J 
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i At Liberty 


•albfie stirring events in our historic past, 
timed liberty and justice for all” 

'hit'th of Liberty” is a composite, in vibrant color, of 
\ works of the era from 1619 to 1787. 
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idyllic existence on the Cote d’Azur. When Ruggero receives a trusting letter from 
his mother, Magda realizes that she is threatening his young life. Confessing her past, 
she departs, like the swallow, and returns to her accustomed existence in Paris. 

This aria comes from the first act. For Magda’s guests, Prunier, a poet, has sung 
his latest song, about a maid who dreams she is offered all the king’s riches in return 
for her favors. She declines, saying that all the gold in the world cannot buy happi¬ 
ness. In her aria, Magda sings her own ending to the little story. 


Chi il bel sogno di Doretta 
pote indovinar? 

II suo mistero come mai fini? 
Ahime! un giorno uno studente 
in bocca la bacio 
o fu quel bacio 
rivelazione: 

Fu la passione! 

Folle amore! 

Folle ebbrezza! 

Chi la sottile carezza 
D'un bacio cosi ardente 
mai ridir, potra? 

Ah! mio sogno! 

Ah! mi a vita! 

Che importa la ricchezza 
Se alfine e rifiorita 
la felicita! 


Who can guess 

the beautiful dream of Doretta? 
And solve the unfinished mystery? 
Ah, me! One day a student 
kissed her lips 
and that kiss was 
revelation! 

It was passion! 

Madness of love! 

Wild exuberance! 

The subtle caress 
Of so ardent a kiss — 

Who can recount it? 

Ah! Dream of mine! 

Ah, life! 

What matter riches 
If at the end 
happiness is restored! 


Puccini: La Rondine. Copyright 1917-1927 by Casa Musicale Sonzogno, Milan. Text by 
Giuseppe Adami. Italian version reprinted by permission of Franco Colombo, New York. 
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SCENES FROM “TOSCA” 

Tosca (1899) is a powerful drama con¬ 
cerning the period around 1800 when 
Rome was torn with strife between the 
Bonapartists and the Monarchists. The 
principal roles are Floria Tosca, a cele¬ 
brated singer her lover, the young paint¬ 
er Mario Cavaradossi, and their enemy 
Scarpia, chief of the Roman police, him¬ 
self the perpetrator of crimes worse than 
those he has to deal with. 

In the first act, before the tragic plot 
has taken shape, Mario is seen in the 
high-vaulted church of St. Andrea. He is 
painting a picture of a fair-haired Magda¬ 
len, using as his model a beautiful and 
unknown worshiper whom he has seen in 
the church. Drawing from his pocket a 
miniature of his beloved Tosca, he sings 
of the manner in which her lovely fea¬ 
tures blend in a strange harmony ( recon - 
dita armonia). He compares the two 
beauties — Tosca of the dark hair, and 
the Magdalen of the blonde. 

Soon Tosca herself appears. In a duet 
they sing rapturously of their rendezvous 
the same evening. 

In the second act Tosca is confronted 
by the evil Scarpia. He has caught Cava¬ 
radossi in a web of political intrigue so 
tight that only he, Scarpia, can save him 
from execution. The price of the life of 
Tosca’s lover, Scarpia informs her, is Tos¬ 
ca herself. Her very hatred of him, he 
declares, has made him resolve to possess 
her. 

Stunned, Tosca pours out her anguish 
and distraction {Vissi d’arte ): 

Love and music, these have I lived for, 
Nor ever harmed a living being. 

The setting of the third act is the 
terrace of Castel Sant’ Angelo, where 
Mario is imprisoned. It is just before 
dawn of the day of his execution. The 
theme of the love duet of the first act 
surges through the orchestra as Mario 
thinks of the past. Recalling his days of 
bliss with Tosca, he sings (E lucevan le 
stelle) a touching farewell to her and to 
his dreams of a life of art. Overwhelmed 
by despair, he buries his face in his hands, | 
sobbing. 
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SYNTHESIS OF “MADAME 
BUTTERFLY” 

In 1900, in London for the rehearsals 
of Tosca at Covent Garden, Puccini at¬ 
tended a performance of the American 
play Madame Butterfly at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre. The play was an adapta¬ 
tion by David Belasco of a short story by 
John Luther Long. Although Puccini un¬ 
derstood scarcely a word of English, the 
play made a profound impression upon 
him. He resolved that it would be the 
basis of his next opera. 

In February, 1904, Puccini’s Madame 
Butterfly (subtitled A Japanese Trage¬ 
dy) was presented at La Scala, Milan. 
The audience detested it. Puccini and his 
librettists revised the work, and presented 
it four months later in Brescia with re¬ 
sounding success. 

Because of the nature of the play, the 
Madame Butterfly music had to contain 
exotic elements. In this Puccini profited 
from the advice of the wife of the Jap¬ 
anese ambassador to Rome. This good 
lady not only gave him valuable instruc¬ 
tion in Japanese customs in general, but 
also provided a number of Japanese musi¬ 
cal themes which Puccini worked into 
the score. These are so completely inte¬ 
grated that scholars are not agreed as to 
where the folk materials end and the 
Puccini materials begin. Oriental effects 
also are created through orchestral re¬ 
sources such as muted trumpets and 
gongs. 

Madame Butterfly (Cio-Cio-San) pro¬ 
bably is Puccini’s most enchanting and 
sympathetic character. The theme of the 
opera is one which runs almost through¬ 
out Puccini’s works — the theme of the 
sweet and trusting young girl who suffers 
because of her love and devotion to a 
man. 

The story tells of the Japanese girl, 
Butterfly, who is wed to Pinkerton, an 
American naval lieutenant. Although 
Butterfly considers this a binding mar¬ 
riage, Pinkerton takes it lightly. Soon 
after the wedding he departs, promising 
to return “when the robins are nesting.” 


One day, three years later, Butterfly 
sees a ship, and knows that Pinkerton has 
returned. But alas, he has brought an 
American wife. While he waits outside 
the house, the American lady arranges to 
adopt the little son who was born to the 
short-lived marriage of Pinkerton and 
Butterfly. Later Pinkerton, remorseful 
and having had a change of heart, 
comes to Butterfly’s door, shouting her 
name. But it is too late: she has fallen 
upon the sword of her ancestors. 
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Symphonies Under the Stars 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 11, 1966 AT 8:30 P.M. 

LALO SCHIFRIN, Guest Conductor 
THE ROMEROS, Guitarists 
LAURINDO ALMEIDA, Guitarist 
LOUIS BELLSON, Percussionist 


GINASTERA 


VILLA-LOBOS 


SCHIFRIN 


VIVALDI 


Flamenco Selections 


Estancia Ballet 
Landworkers 
Wheat Dance 
Cattlemen 
Melambo 

Concerto for Guitar and Orchestra 
Laurindo Almeida 


INTERMISSION 

Three Pieces for Percussion and Strings 
Toledana 
Explorations 
Variations 

Louis Bellson 

Concerto in B minor, Opus 3, No. 10 
for Four Guitars and Orchestra 
(Transcribed by the Romeros from 
Concerto for Four Violins) 

Allegro 

Largo - Allegretto 
Allegro 

Celedonio, Celin, Pepe and Angel Romero 

Soleares 

Bulerias 

Pepe Romero 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 
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LALO SCHIFRIN, composer - conductor, 
was born in 1932 and began his musical 
studies at an early age, his father being 
Concert Master of the Buenos Aires Phil¬ 
harmonic in Argentina. At the age of six¬ 
teen, Schifrin discovered American jazz 
and added it to the classical music he 
had been studying. A year later he be¬ 
came a student of composition under 
Juan Carlos Paz, one of the leading com¬ 
posers of contemporary music in South 
America. Through Paz, he became ac¬ 
quainted with the serial techniques of 
music which have had a marked influence 


on his work. 

After studying at the Paris Conserva¬ 
tory of Music on a scholarship, Schifrin 
returned to Argentina and became active 
in composing light music for plays, tele¬ 
vision, and musicals. At that time, he 
was discovered by Dizzy Gillespie, who 
was touring Argentina with his band, 
and accepted Gillespie’s offer to take him 
to the United States. 

For alternate periods during 1960 
through 1965 Schifrin toured Europe 
and South America with Jazz at the 
Philharmonic. He is now active in tele¬ 
vision and films, but although busy with 
these new mediums, he has kept up his 
classical activities. 

Mr. Schifrin is probably best known 
for his unique jazz compositions. In 
1965, he received the Naras Award for 
the Best Original Jazz Composition for 
that year — the noted Jazz Suite on the 
Mass Text. Earlier, he had been com¬ 
missioned by the John Fitzgerald Ken¬ 
nedy committee to write a ballet for the 
Washington Jazz Festival. The series of 
the Stan Kenton Neophonic Orchestra 
at The Music Center was opened with a 
fugue written by Schifrin, and his works 
have been performed in such places as 
Carnegie Hall, Phiharmonic Hall, Paris’ 
Salle Pleyel, Amsterdam’s Concertge- 
bouw, and London’s Royal Festival Hall. 
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“music, the mosaic of the air...’’Andrew Marvell 


EVENING CONCERT fashions its mosaic for you 
who love good music at its best. Nightly except 
Sunday over KFAC Los Angeles or KDB Santa 
Barbara. From 8 to 10 P.M., brought to you by 
the Gas Company. Join us, won’t you? 
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THE ROMEROS, who are known as 
“Spain’s Royal Family of the Guitar,” 
have won a leading place in the Ameri¬ 
can concert scene since their New York 
debut in 1961. Offering five centuries of 
classical and Flamenco repertoire, both 
as soloists and in ensemble, they now 
perform over eighty concerts a season 
in North America. 

On their first U.S. tour, the Romeros 
played two New York recitals, appeared 
at the Seattle World’s Fair, and made 
three television appearances. Among 
other appearances since then, they have 
performed in New York’s Philharmonic 
and Carnegie Halls, with the Dallas and 
San Antonio Symphonies, at the Holly¬ 
wood Bowl, and on the Tonight Show. 
They record for Mercury Records. 

Celedonio Romero, born in Malaga in 
1918 and a graduate of the Madrid Con¬ 
servatory, came to America in 1957. One 
of Spain’s great guitarists, he performs 
a wide range of the guitar literature from 
the 16th century Spanish baroque to Al- 
beniz. He has been the only teacher of 
his three sons, each of whom began to 
practice scales at the age of three and 
were making professional appearances in 
concert and over the radio before the 
age of ten. Celin specializes in the ro¬ 
mantic and modern composers with em¬ 
phasis on Villa-Lobos. Pepe is featured 
in the art of Flamenco, and Angel, the 
youngest, favors the baroque era and the 
works of Bach and Scarlatti. The family 
currently resides in Los Angeles and 
Santa Barbara. 
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LAURINDO ALMEIDA, a guitarist since 
boyhood, first gained fame in his native 
Brazil. He came to the United States in 
1947 to further his career and has been 
a Los Angeles resident ever since. 

Mr. Almeida’s first professional as¬ 
signment in this country was as soloist 
with the Stan Kenton Band. Adept at 


both classical and jazz guitar, he subse¬ 
quently became well known for his work 
in the motion picture industry, serving 
as unsung soloist for countless sound¬ 
tracks for both films and television. He 
has also written musical scores for films 
and TV, has served as conductor and 
arranger for other recording stars, and 
has made twenty-two best-selling albums 
for Capitol records. He has been nomi¬ 
nated for eleven Grammy Awards, 
among them, the popular “Guitar from 
Ipanema” and “Collaboration” recorded 
with the Modern Jazz Quartet. His nu¬ 
merous concerts at New York’s Town 
Hall, the Hollywood Bowl, the Chicago 
and San Francisco Opera Houses, and 
other concert halls across the nation 
have been equally successful. 

The versatile forty-eight-year-old musi¬ 
cian, who also played the lute in some 
of the background music for The Great¬ 
est Story Ever Told, owns about two 
dozen instruments of the guitar family, 
including six classical guitars. 
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Thursday, August 11, 1966 

SUITE FROM THE BALLET 
“ESTANCIA” 

Alberto Ginastera (1916- ) 

Estancia (1941) is a ballet about Ar¬ 
gentine life, composed by an Argentinian 
on his native soil; but it was intended for 
performance by a touring American com¬ 
pany — Ballet Caravan. Since Ballet Car¬ 
avan disbanded in 1942, however, the 
planned production never took place. 
Ten years passed before the work final¬ 
ly was produced (Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Aires, August, 1952). In 1943, however, 
Ginastera had extracted the four-move¬ 
ment orchestral suite, which quickly be¬ 
came known. 

Estancia is the Spanish word for 
“ranch.” Ginastera’s composition calls to 
mind Aaron Copland’s ballet Rodeo 
about American ranch life, composed 
about the same time. The similarities be¬ 
tween the two ballets are many. Each 
is the most frequently performed ballet 
of its country, and each is known in the 
form of a four-movement orchestral 
suite. Even the Estancia story is a sort of 
counterpart of the Rodeo story. 

In Rodeo a young cowgirl, who only 
recently has become aware of the oppo¬ 
site sex, strives pathetically for male at¬ 
tention, but succeeds only when she puts 
aside her cowboy-like ways, and appears 
at a barn dance in a pretty party dress. 
In Estancia, it is a city boy who appears 
too effete to attract the ranch girls; but 
he wins the young lady of his choice 
when he proves that he can perform the 


feats of riding and roping as well as (or 
better than) the gauchos (cowboys). 

Ginastera’s music employs the penta¬ 
tonic scale, and other elements of Indian 
music which may be traced all the way 
back to the Incas. The ballet is scored for 
the modern full orchestra; prominent 
parts are given to the piano and the xylo¬ 
phone. Three of the four movements are 
highly rhythmic; the second makes a 
more melodic appeal. 

I. Los trabajadores agricolas (The Land 
Workers). The initial rhythmic section, 
based on a combination of 6-8 and 3-4 
time which is common in Latin Ameri¬ 
can music, builds from / to ff , reaching 
a climax in two keys at once: 



A second theme, less heavily scored, 
also is based on a short rhythmic motive. 

II. Danze del trigo (Wheat Dance). 
Four measures of quiet rhythm for piz¬ 
zicato strings lead to the languorous 
theme on the flute. We leave it to the 
listener to decide what famous twentieth- 
century orchestral piece he is reminded 
of. Soon the flute, oboes, and violins 
extend the melody — 



Ginastera: Estancia, copyright 1958 by Barry & 
Cia., Buenos Aires. 

— which builds to a climax. A passage 
for solo violin begins the atmospheric 
final section. 

III. Los peones de hacienda (The Cat¬ 
tle Men). Another fast, loud, rhythmic 
movement, in which the rhythmic pat¬ 
terns are somewhat more complex than 
before. The opening section is in 9-8, 
with each measure subdivided into a 3-4 
followed by a 3-8 rhythm. Toward the 
end most of the “melodic” material is 
based on the two notes D and A, while 
the clamorous timpani continue to beat 
out C and G. 
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IV. Danza final (Final Dance) — Ma- 
lambo. The malambo is a lively gaucho 
dance. This movement, a tour de force 
of orchestral energy and sonority, begins 
pp , with cross-rhythms that give almost 
a jazz-like effect. Following a climax, the 
dynamic level is reduced, and a tempo 
di malambo begins, soon reaching a new 
level of loudness and ferocity. 

* 

Alberto Ginastera, born in Buenos 
Aires, is one of Argentina’s foremost 
composers and teachers. He studied at 
the National Conservatory in Buenos 
Aires, and is now professor of composi¬ 
tion in that institution, as well as direc¬ 
tor of a provincial conservatory in La 
Plata. His works, which utilize folk ma¬ 
terials, include ballets, orchestra pieces, 
chamber music, piano works, and songs. 

CONCERTO FOR GUITAR 

AND ORCHESTRA 

Heitor Villa-Lobos (1887-1959) 

Villa-Lobos composed in a great va¬ 
riety of musical forms, some of which 
he invented. His larger works include 
ten symphonic poems, eight symphonies, 
nine Bachianas Brasileiras , two oratorios, 
a cantata, and sixteen choros. Besides the 
guitar concerto which is played tonight, 
he left five piano concertos, two cello 
concertos, and another for harp. 

Villa-Lobos’ style is that of the free, 
uninhibited artist. His harmonies often 
are daring, his orchestration primitive. 
He could be lush in his melodies, ro¬ 
mantic in his expression. At times he 
seems to describe the immensity of Bra¬ 
zil itself, or the savagery of its Amazon¬ 
ian jungles. 

In composing a guitar concerto 
(1952), Villa-Lobos had to face the 
problem in all guitar concertos: how to 
save the delicate-toned guitar from being 
overpowered by the orchestra. He solved 
the problem by writing for a small or¬ 
chestra, composed of flute, oboe, clari¬ 
net, and bassoon (singly, not in pairs), 
horn, trombone, and strings. There is 
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considerable dialogue between the guitar 
and the orchestral instruments, almost in 
a chamber music style. The harmonic 
idiom is conservative by today’s stand¬ 
ards, but variety and color are afforded 
by the use of Brazilian folk elements. 

The concerto consists of three short 
movements, with an extended cadenza 
between the third and fourth movements. 

First movement: Two important mo¬ 
tives appear at the outset: a short, synco¬ 
pated eighth-note motive in the orchestra, 
complemented by guitar figures, and a 
zig-zag, descending triplet idea for the 
soloist. A more sustained, folk-inspired 
theme has a rich setting on the guitar, 
while the orchestra adds to the sensu¬ 
ousness of the sound. 

Second movement: The introduction 
to this subdued, melodic movement em¬ 
ploys the strings in contrary - motion 
counterpoint, combined with high wood¬ 
wind. The guitar sings the first theme, ac¬ 
companying itself in chords and arpeg¬ 
gios; woodwind and horn add support. 
A second theme is introduced by strings. 

Cadenza: While maintaining the ro¬ 


mantic character, this section exports the 
technical possibilities of the guitar — 
trills, harmonics, exciting chords, strum¬ 
ming on the open strings. In one section, 
harmonics give a music-box-like effect. 

Third movement: A syncopated motive 
for winds, punctuated by accented string 
chords, leads to a strong theme, stated 
in the orchestra against arpeggios for the 
guitar. The melody climbs, and is con¬ 
tinued in high register by the solo violin. 
New episodes — fiery, graceful, or me¬ 
lodic — recall the Indian, Negro, and 
Portuguese strains in Brazilian music. 

* 

Although he spent several years (1922- 
26) in Paris, Villa-Lobos was largely 
self-taught. He became Brazil’s fore¬ 
most musical spokesman, and the father 
of Brazilian music education. One of his 
first efforts in this field was to organize 
and conduct a chorus of ten thousand 
young voices, accompanied by an or¬ 
chestra of four hundred. For such un¬ 
dertakings he conducted from a tower 
fifty feet high, using patriotic flags in 
place of a baton. 
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Beginning in 1944, Villa-Lobos visited 
the United States many times, appear¬ 
ing as guest conductor, usually in his 
own works. He conducted a concert of his 
own music in Hollywood Bowl in 1953. 
* 

The guitar probably is descended from 
the kithara, an ancient Greek stringed 
instrument much like the lyre. It may 
have been introduced to Spain, and 
thence to the rest of Europe, by the Arab 
Ziryab, teacher of the court musicians of 
the caliph of Cordoba. Originally the 
instrument had four strings; the addition¬ 
al two strings were added in later times. 
By the seventeenth century the guitar had 
supplanted the formerly popular lute. 

For a long, dark period the guitar was 
regarded merely as an accompanying in¬ 
strument, of little independent value. Its 
elevation to the status of a serious in¬ 
strument, which came about only in re¬ 
cent times, is attributed to such artists as 
the classical guitarists Tarrega and Sego¬ 
via, and the flamencos Montoya and Sa- 
bicas. The center of guitar playing, today 
as it has been for generations, is Spain. 

THREE PIECES FOR 
PERCUSSION AND STRINGS 
Lalo Schifrin (1932- ) 

Lalo Schifrin has his own broad defi¬ 
nition of a string orchestra, which may 
include, on occasion, such instruments as 
banjo, harpsichord, or cymbalom. In the 
pieces which are played tonight, how¬ 
ever, the only “strings” used, outside of 
the usual, are harp and piano. For the 
rest, a single virtuoso percussionist is 
used. 

1. Toledana. The title refers to the 
dances and rhythms of Toledo, a city, 
and also a province, of New Castile in 
Central Spain. The famous painting of 
El Greco (c. 1541-1614) shows the 
fortress-like city on a granite hill, sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by the Tagus 
River gorge. The idea for this composi¬ 
tion came to Schifrin when he visited 
the home of El Greco, now a national 
museum, at Toledo. 
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The piece combines traditional gypsy 
rhythms and scales with elements of an¬ 
cient Castilian folk music, while the har¬ 
monic, rhythmic, and orchestral treat¬ 
ment is contemporary. The string parts 
are written out, while much of the per¬ 
cussion work is improvised. The percus¬ 
sion part concentrates on side drum and 
cymbal struck with sticks. 

The composition is in variation form, 
with one variation leading directly into 
the next. The opening is given to the 
harp, playing harmonics; the main lyri¬ 
cal section follows. There is a more ex¬ 
citing section, which emphasizes the per¬ 
cussion; finally, to round out the form, 
the lyrical section returns. 

2. Explorations. As the title suggests, 
this piece explores certain phenomena of 
composition and sound with which con¬ 
temporary composers are concerned. The 
percussion consists mainly of tom-toms 
(Indian drums) struck with mallets. The 
strings are divisi in many parts — eight 
sections of violins, for example. 

The composition opens with a rather 
ethereal, rhythmically free introduction 
for the strings and percussion. Out of 
the ideas of this introduction emerges 
the first theme, given to the first section 
of divisi violins, without mutes — 





— while the other strings, muted, play 
contrapuntal figures. 

A contrasting section is in the form 



"LOS ANGELES’ 
MOST 
POPULAR 
FRENCH 
RESTAURANT’ 9 


Dinner —Cocktails 
Private Parties 
348 So. La Brea Ave. 
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WEbster 1-1246 
for reservations 


of a cadenza for percussion and solo 
violin. It is followed by a development 
of the main theme: the piece closes with 
the ideas of the introduction. 

3. Variations. This is a study in poly¬ 
modality. The modes (scales) used are 
not those which students learn in coun¬ 
terpoint classes, but are the creations of 
the composer. In this piece he has lim¬ 
ited himself to modes containing two 
similarly shaped tetrachords, as illustrated 
in the following simple example: 



The variations are mainly canons, 
which employ traditional procedures, in¬ 
vesting them with new complexities and 
irregularities. In eighteenth-century mu¬ 
sic, for instance, rhythmic diminution 
usually consists in having time values: 
half notes become quarters, etc. Here, 
the values may be diminished by a fifth 
or a seventh — making incidentally, for 
very complex notation. 

These rhythmic canons are given to 
pizzicato strings; the percussion, concen¬ 
trating now on brushes rather than sticks 
or mallets, provides a steady background 
pulsation. 

CONCERTO IN B MINOR, 

OP. 3, NO. 10 FOR 

FOUR GUITARS AND ORCHESTRA 

Antonio Vivaldi (1678-1741) 

Transcribed by The Romeros from 
Concerto for Four Violins 

Of the four sons of Giovanni Battista 
Vivaldi, violinist in the ducal chapel of 
St. Mark’s, Venice, only one, Antonio, 
became a musician. 

On reaching manhood Vivaldi was or¬ 
dained a priest in the Roman Catholic 
Church. Known as il prete rosso (the red 
priest) because of the color of his hair 
or of his clerical costume, he obviously 
did not spend all his hours on spiritual 
matters. He became a brilliant violinist, 
composed prolifically, and achieved great¬ 
er fame than his great German contem- 
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porary J. S. Bach. Among his works are 
seventy-five sonatas, twenty-three sinfo- 
nie, four dozen operas, and many ora¬ 
torios and sacred works. Most numerous 
of all are his concertos, which run to the 
number of 454! 

Vivaldi’s concertos are more rhythmic 
and more melodic than those of his Ital¬ 
ian predecessors such as Stradella and 
Torelli. The concerto which is played 
tonight is the tenth in a group of twelve 
which Vivaldi wrote under the title 
L’Estro armonico. Four of these concer¬ 
tos employ a single soloist, and the 
others, from two to four soloists. The 
present work, like most of the concer¬ 
tos in the group, is in the three-move¬ 
ment form (fast-slow-fast) which Vivaldi 
perfected, and which has remained the 
accepted concerto form through the gen¬ 
erations since. Originally scored for four 
solo violins, obbligato cello, and orches¬ 
tra, it affords the soloists brilliant pass¬ 
ages by turns. 

Bach, in writing the first concertos for 
harpsichord and orchestra, began by 
making transcriptions of violin concertos 
by Vivaldi. He transcribed some twenty 
of the Italian composer’s works, includ¬ 
ing six of the concertos in L’Estro ar¬ 
monico. In the course of time some of 
these transcribed works came to be at¬ 
tributed to Bach — including Bach's 
well-known transcription of the present 
work for four claviers. The confusion 
was not dispelled until about 1850, with 
the discovery of many of the Vivaldi 
originals. 

In his transcription, Bach changed the 
key to A minor. He also filled out the 
solo parts in keeping with the character 
of keyboard instruments, and added a 
sixteenth-note figure here, or doubled a 
bass line there. The Romeros in their 
transcription have remained faithful to 
the Vivaldi version, but have adopted 
some of Bach’s chords, which are suit¬ 
able to the guitar just as they are to the 
keyboard. 

In Vivaldi’s time, violinists used a 
curved bow, which made it possible to 




































play the notes of three- and four-note 
chords simultaneously. The guitar, of 
course, is able to do this as well. 

First movement: This movement fol¬ 
lows the Baroque style of adhering to a 
single meter throughout. The stereotyped 
cadences and repetitions of earlier works 
are discarded, and Vivaldi’s gift for sus¬ 
taining the melodic interest comes to the 
fore. The main theme is first presented 
not in the conventional bold tutti, but in 
the solo instruments: 



Second movement: The slow, dignified 
main portion is short, and is followed by 
a toccata-like section for the soloists. 
Each of the solo instruments carries out 
a different arpeggio; combined, these 
produce a shimmering effect. A brief re¬ 
prise of the larghetto ends on the domi¬ 
nant, leading directly into — 

Third movement: Again a single meter 
is used — this time, a sparkling 6-8. 
There are many fast episodes, with the 
orchestra playing but a slight role. The 
brilliance of the solo parts reminds us 
that Vivaldi was one of the greatest per¬ 
formers of his day. 

FLAMENCO SELECTIONS 

From the Brazilian folk elements and 
classic-inspired structures of Villa-Lobos, 
and from the Baroque solidity of Vivaldi, 
the panorama of guitar music shifts to 
flamenco — the art of the Spanish gyp¬ 
sies. 

The gypsies are thought to have ar¬ 
rived in Spain about 1447, after the 
horsemen of the Mongol conqueror 
Tamerlane drove them out of India 
about 1400. As they wandered through 
Asia and Europe, many of their tribes 
settled in the different countries along the 
way. 

Although the gypsies have been the 
most important perpetuators of flamenco, 
they are not its originators. The art is a 
composite of several cultural influences — 
Arabic, Indian, Jewish, and Byzantine. 


It passed through its formative stage 
during the Spanish Inquisition, when the 
persecuted people — Moors, Jews, gyp¬ 
sies, and some Christian dissenters — 
banded together. Thus, resemblances 
may be discovered today between such 
diverse arts as flamenco music, Gre¬ 
gorian chant, and Jewish religious mel¬ 
odies. The word flamenco may have 
been derived from the Arabic words 
felag mengu, meaning “fugitive peas¬ 
ants.” 

The outward characteristics of flamen¬ 
co are familiar: the emotional, often ero¬ 
tic quality of the music, the vital rhythm, 
the castanets, the stamping of feet, the 
colorful costumes. Actually flamenco is a 
composite of four separate arts, each dif¬ 
ficult and requiring lengthy study; cante 
(singing), baile (dancing), toque (guitar 
playing), and jaleo (hand-clapping, 
shouts, finger-snapping, and noise-mak¬ 
ing with the feet, done from a sitting 
position). Among the shouts of encou¬ 
ragement are Ole (signifying approval), 
As'i se canta (That’s the way to sing), and 
Asi se baila (That’s the way to dance). 

An important ingredient is the compas 
— the distinctive beat, of which there are 
a few types, some intended for dancing 
and some not for dancing. 

In early times when guitars were 
scarce, and even up to a half-century ago 
in some places, the compas was kept by 
beating wooden canes on the floor. 

The following terms explain some 
aspects of flamenco guitar playing; 

falsetas — melodic variants inserted in¬ 
to the toque 

duende — the feeling, the “soul” in 
flamenco 

rasgueado — technique of strumming 
with all the fingers successively, produc¬ 
ing a rolling, thunderous effect 

pulgar — technique of the right hand 
thumb, in which great speed and agility 
must be developed 

picado, arpegio, tremolo — right hand 
techniques 

ligado — technique of producing tone 
with the left hand alone 
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Two practices distinguish the flamenco guitar: the way of holding the instrument 
against the right thigh, and the use of the capo, an object which is fastened across 
the fingerboard to raise or lower the tuning. 

Pepe Romero’s solos tonight are typical flamenco improvisations on dance forms. 
The soleares are the oldest flamenco form. With music almost always in minor, 
they are associated with loneliness. The name is a gypsy corruption of soledades 
(solitudes). The compas has a twelve-beat structure, in which the third, sixth, 
eighth, tenth, and or twelfth beat may be accentuated. Following is a bit of tradi¬ 
tional verse belonging to the cante of the soleares: 


Son las Soleares 
el lamento aciago 
de un alma que grita sus 
penas mas hondas 
partida en pedazos. 

La muerte a mi cama vino 
y no me quiso lleva . . . 
Estoy viviendo en el mundo 
con la esperanza perdia . . . 


The Soleares are 
the miserable lament 
of a broken soul 

crying its deepest suffering. 
Death came to my bedside 
but did not wish to take me 
I am living in the world 
devoid of hope . . . 


The bulerias, favorite dances for festive occasions, are extremely fast and wild. 
The guitar acompaniment is supposed to be the most intricate flamenco music. The 
dance, whose name comes from burlenas (“to make fun of”), is supposed to have 
originated from faulty performances of the alegrias, another flamenco dance. Special 
forms of the bulerias are cultivated in Seville, Triana, Alcala, Cadiz, and other towns. 
Following are a few traditional bulerias verses: 


A mi me duele, me duele 
la boquita de decirte, 
gitana, si tu me quieres. 

Lo he dicho, y lo voy hace 
un telefono sin hilo 
pa sabe de tu quere 

Ven aca, falsa y refalsa, 
falsa, te vuelvo a deci. . . 
El dia que me vendiste, 
^cuanto te dieron por mi? 


My mouth hurts me, 
gitana, from asking you 
if you love me. 

I’m going to make, as I have said, 

a wireless telephone 

in order to know of your love. 

Come here, false woman, 
false, I say again, 
the day that you sold me out, 
how much did they give? 




coffee liqueur 
from sunny Mexico 

Recipe book, yours for 
the asking. So ask. 


JULES BERMAN & ASSOC., INC., 9025 WILSHIRE BLVD., 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 


| How about a Black Russian, 
sweetheart? J* 


1 part Kahlua 
coffee liqueur 
and 2 parts vodka 
over the rocks. 
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LEYENDA 

Isaac Albeniz (1860-1909) 

Albeniz, the founder of the post-Ro- 
mantic Spanish school, gave his first reci¬ 
tal at four, and had his first composition 
played by a military band at seven. King 
Alfonso XII subsidized his study in Brus¬ 
sels. Later he studied with Liszt in Bu¬ 
dapest. After teaching in Madrid, Albeniz 
went to London, where he wrote three 
successful operas, and then to Paris. His 
principal contributions lie in the field of 
piano music where, despite the French 
influence, there is always the suggestion 
of the flashing heels of a sehorita, the 
strum of a guitar, or the clatter of casta- 
net or tambourine. 

Leyenda (Legend) is one of Albeniz’ 
piano pieces, based on Asturian rhythm. 
The apposite dance form is the grandmas 
(originally granadinas, “songs of Grana¬ 
da”). Related to the fandango, the grandi- 
nas shows the Oriental influence of the 
Moors, who ruled Granada for 800 years. 

JOTA FROM “LA DOLORES'’ 

Tomas Breton (1850-1923) 

Breton was an important Spanish com¬ 
poser of zarzuelas and operas. He re¬ 
ceived his musical training in Madrid, 
Rome, Paris, and Vienna, and was be¬ 
friended and influenced by Verdi. At 
fifty-three he became director of the 
Madrid Conservatory. 

Breton’s best known work is the zar¬ 
zuela La Verbena de la Paloma (1893). 
La Dolores , from which this jota is taken, 
is a full-scale opera, well known in Spain. 

The jota is a dance of Aragon, a pro¬ 
vince in northeastern Spain. In rapid 
triple time, it is danced by couples, to the 
music of guitars and castanets. Examples 
of the jota occur in the finale to Falla’s 
Three-Cornered Hat , Liszt’s Spanish 
Rhapsody , and Glinka’s Jota Aragonesa. 


* 
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A SPECIAL ATTRACTION 

HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Wed., Thurs,. Fri., Sat. Aug. 31, Sept. 1, 2, 3. 


S. HUROK 

in association with 

The Polynesian Cultural Center, Laie, Hawaii 

presents 



in its Mainland Debut 


Dances, Music and Songs from the South Pacific 
Company of 175 

SAMOANS* FIJIANS'TAHITIANS 
TONGANS* MAORIS* HAWAIIANS 


TICKETS:*$6.00, 5.00, 3.50, 2.50, 2.00, 1.50, and 1.00. ON SALE NOW AT 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL, 2301 No. Highland, daily 10 AM to 9 PM and Sundays 
10 AM to 4:30 PM. HO. 9-3151. Two weeks before performance at all offices 
Auto Club of Southern Calif.; Southern Calif. Music Co. and all Mutual Theater 
Ticket Agencies; all Wallich's Music City stores. *$6.00 avail. Wed. & Fri. only. 
ARRIVE EARLY AND ENJOY PATIO DINING 5:30 TO 8:30 P.M. 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 12, 1966 AT 8:30 P.M. 


Favorite songs from ’round the world 


MIRIAM 

MAKEBA 


JOSH JUDY 

WHITE COLLINS 

and the 


GREENWOOD SINGERS 

THE GREENWOOD SINGERS featuring: 

Don Beck Bob Turner 

John Wilkinson Gaile Foote 

Carson Parks Rick Jarrard 

Donna DiMartino 


JUDY COLLINS 


INTERMISSION 


JOSH WHITE 
MIRIAM MAKEBA 


The program will be announced from the stage 


The Baldwin is the official Hollywood Bowl piano 
Hollywood Bowl Carillon Theme by Elinor Remick Warren 
Floral and stage decorations by Pacific Pageants 
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MIRIAM MAKEBA is the first South 
African songstress to attain international 
stature. Her repertoire, ranging from 
African songs in Zulu, Swazi, Xosa, 
Sotho, and Shangaan languages to mel¬ 
odies sung in Spanish, Hebrew, and In¬ 
donesian, often features one of the most 
spectacular vocal effects in contemporary 
music, her famous Xosa “click songs.” 

Born in 1932 in Johannesburg but 
raised in Pretoria in the Transvaal, 
Miriam is a completely self-taught mu¬ 
sician. Beginning her career with ama¬ 
teur activities and benefits, she barn¬ 
stormed as a soloist with small groups, 


traveling from town to village. With a 
troupe called the Black Manhattan 
Brothers, she toured South Africa, 
Rhodesia, and the Congo. In 1957, she 
was engaged to appear as soloist in the 
musical review African Jazz and Variety 
which toured Africa. Subsequently, she 
stepped into the leading feminine role 
of the jazz opera-musical King Kong, 
which opened in Johannesburg in 1959, 
and became her nation’s top recording 
star. 

The pivotal point in Miss Makeba’s 
career was her appearance in American 
film-maker Lionel Rogosin’s semi-docu¬ 
mentary Come Back, Africa, which took 
her to the Venice Film Festival. This 
led to her introduction to American TV 
on the Steve Allen Show in 1959 and to 
the association with Harry Belafonte 
which made her famous all over the 
nation. Since then she has had brilliant 
success in the commercial theatre and 
has broken records at leading night 
clubs. 

Miss Makeba’s concerts at Carnegie 
Hall in 1963 and Philharmonic Hall in 
1964, and singing for President Ken¬ 
nedy’s 1962 Birthday Ball are prestige 
highlights of her career. She also ap¬ 
pears frequently for causes she believes 
in, and has sung benefit concerts in 
Kenya and Tanzania (Tanganyika) by 
government invitation. 
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JOSH WHITE, famed deep-blues singer, 
is celebrating his 35th year as a ballad 
singer. It was in 1931, when he was 
fourteen, that a recording scout found 
him in Greenville, S.C., and paid him 
$100 to go to New York to record his 
songs. Josh had just returned from a 
hard apprenticeship as a guide to blind 
street singers like Blind Blake and Blind 
Joe Taggart. Traveling through the 
South, the young singer-to-be had 
learned the songs and techniques of 
traditional blues first-hand. 

His mother said he could go if he 
promised to sing only spirituals and no 
blues (to religious Southern people, 


blues were “sinful”). After “Joshua 
Daniel White, the Singing Christian,” as 
he was called on his first records, had 
cut sixteen sides, he ran out of spirituals. 
So he recorded a few blues under the 
pseudonym, Pine Wood Tom. It was 
these blues that established his reputation 
as a singer. 

After several years of uncertainty, 
White’s big break came with a part in a 
Broadway show, John Henry. Engage¬ 
ments followed quickly in Greenwich 
Village and East Side supper clubs. He 
made history at Cafe Society and the 
Blue Angel with his blues numbers, 
winning a following of intellectuals be¬ 
cause of his terrifying ballads of the 
Black South. President Roosevelt in¬ 
vited him to the White House, and 
White returned there to sing many times. 
Later, in 1950, Eleanor Roosevelt took 
him as her protege on a concert tour of 
Europe where he met with great success. 

Since then. Josh White has toured 
Europe frequently, as well as the Orient, 
and has recorded for almost every major 
record company in America. (His rec¬ 
ords are preserved for posterity in the 
Hall of Fame of the Library of Con¬ 
gress.) As an actor, he appeared in the 
films The Walking Hills, All That Money 
Can Buy , and Crimson Canary and 
played on Broadway in Lower Depths 
and How Long Till Summer. 
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JUDY COLLINS was born in Seattle in 
1939 and raised in California and Den¬ 
ver, Colorado where her father was a 
well-known radio personality. She stud¬ 
ied classical piano from the time she 
was five, and at sixteen was on the brink 
of a concert piano career. At that time, 
she rebelled against the demands of 
classical music and turned instead to 
singing and guitar-playing. 

Judy began her professional career in 
local clubs; her performance at Denver’s 
Exodus led to a following of her own. 
Eventually she was heard at the famed 
Gate of Horn in Chicago and was in¬ 
vited to New York to sing with the 
Clancy Brothers and Tommy Makem on 
a pilot film for television. This resulted 
in a contract with Elektra Records and 
her first LP, “A Maid of Constant Sor¬ 
row.” In 1963 she moved to New York 
and took up a busy schedule of club 
and TV appearances. The next year she 
ventured her first solo concert at Town 
Hall, establishing herself as one of 
America’s top balladeers. 

In the summer of 1965 the young folk 
singer embarked upon a tour of Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, Poland, and the 
Soviet Union where she was greeted with 
critical acclaim. Early this year, she 
made a successful concert debut in Lon¬ 


don and appeared on numerous TV 
shows in England. 

In her concerts, Judy explores a wide 
range, from the music of Kurt Weill to 
that of Bob Dylan and Pete Seeger. In 
recognition of her contribution to folk 
music, she has been elected to the Board 
of the Newport Folk Foundation, which 
guides the policy of the Newport Folk 
Festival and fosters the growth of re¬ 
gional and ethnic folk music. 
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You’ll like gin twice as 
much as you used to. 
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THE GREENWOOD SINGERS 
DON BECK, the shortest of the Green¬ 
woods, is from Saugus, California. He 
plays the banjo background for the group 
and also does the lead guitar and mando¬ 
lin work. Don sings only on rare occa¬ 
sions as he claims he would rather just 
“pick and grin.” 

JOHN WILKINSON is the newest member 
of the group. He plays the six string 
guitar, and his fine tenor voice has been 
called the “soul” of the group. John is 
from Springfield, Missouri, and attended 
the University of Arkansas. 

CARSON PARKS is the oldest in the group. 
He is from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 




A unique experience in international before- 
and-after theater dining at AMERICA’S 
FIRST RESTAURANT/IMPORTIUM... 
1625 North Cahuenga...between Sunset & 
Hollywood...’Til 2 a.m....Telephone 464-2133 
OPEN 7 DAYS 


plays the twelve string guitar. His playing 
ability and sense of humor contribute a 
great deal to the shows. 

GAILE FOOTE is usually to be seen at 
Carson’s side. Her beautiful soprano voice 
and jangling tambourine add a sparkling 
quality to the Greenwood sound. She is 
from Champaign, Illinois, but now makes 
her home in Hollywood. 

BOB TURNER is the tallest of the Green¬ 
woods. A talented bass singer from Den¬ 
ver, Colorado, Bob has done just about 
everything from being a Marine to a 
roughneck on an oil rig; including play¬ 
ing as a solo act before he joined the 
group. On the Greenwood’s new album, 
Bob solos on “The Friends I Used to 
Know” and “Don’t Go in the Lion’s Cage 
Tonight.” 

DONNA DiMARTINO has the alto voice 
you will hear as the solo on “Please 
Don’t Sell My Daddy No More Wine.” 
She solos “Silver Threads and Golden 
Needles” and “This Door Swings Both 
Ways” on the Greenwood’s new album. 
Donna is from St. Louis, Missouri. 

RICK JARRARD, who plays the bass, is 
the seventh member of the group. Rick 
is also from Champaign, Illinois, but now 
resides in North Hollywood. He is a 
graduate of the University of Illinois, and 
is an independent record producer who 
has written many songs. 
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EARL WILD, PIANIST 



CONCERTO IN F • CUBAN OVERTURE 
“I GOT RHYTHM” Variations 



rca Victor 


The Boston Pops 
and Arthur Fiedler 

On these two recordings is all the color and vitality 
which has made the Pops and Fiedler favorites 
the world over. Rhapsody features works by 
Gershwin, Enesco, Chabrier and Liszt while Concerto 
in F for Piano and Orchestra contains 7 Got 
Rhythm* Variations and Cuban Overture. Pianist 
in both albums is Ear/ Wild. Also, you should hear 
The “Pops' Goes Country with Chet Atkins, High¬ 
lights from an Evening at the "Pops " and More 
Highlights from an Evening at the "Pops ." 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1966 AT 8:30 P.M. 


ARTHUR FIEDLER, Guest Conductor 
EARL WILD, Pianist 

GERSHWIN An American in Paris 

GERSHWIN Concerto in F for Piano and Orchestra 

I. Allegro 

II. Adagio; Andante con moto 

III. Allegro agitato 
Earl Wild 


INTERMISSION 


OFFENBACH Overture to Orpheus in the Underworld 

COLE PORTER GREATS (arr. Mason) 

Introduction — Wunderbar — Love for Sale — 1 Love Paris — 

In the Still of the Night — Night and Day — / Get a Kick Out of You — 

Blow , Gabriel , Blow 

GERSHWIN Rhapsody in Blue , for Piano and Orchestra 

Earl Wild 


Mr. Wild plays the Baldwin exclusively 
The Baldwin is the official Hollywood Bowl piano 
Hollywood Bowl Carillon Theme by Elinor Remick Warren 
Floral and stage decorations by Pacific Pageants 
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BALDWIN 

The Personal Choice of 

ARTHUR FIEDLER, EARL WILD 


The same superiority of tone and response that makes Baldwin the choice 
of those best qualified to judge is yours to cherish in a Baldwin-built piano 
just right for you. Visit our showrooms and let us show you why Baldwin 
is the name honored in the best circles whenever piano music is discussed. 


BALDWIN 

PIANO & ORGAN COMPANY 

3273 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles DU 7-5221 
14611 Ventura Boulevard, Sherman Oaks ST 9-7188 
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ARTHUR FIEDLER, distinguished Bos¬ 
tonian, is almost an institution in his 
native city. Born in Back Bay in 1894, 
he inherited a rich family background of 
European musical culture. His father, 
Austrian-born Emanuel Fiedler, was first 
violinist with the Boston Symphony, and 
his mother a good amateur musician who 
gave the boy his first piano lessons. 
Fiedler’s formal education was obtained 
at the Prince Grammar School and the 
Boston Latin School until his father’s 
retirement and the family’s return to 
Austria. As a teenager, young Arthur 
entered the Royal Academy in Berlin as 


a student of violin, piano, and conduct¬ 
ing. 

With the advent of World War I, 
Fiedler returned to Boston and in 1915, 
at the age of twenty, he joined the 
Boston Symphony as violinist under Karl 
Muck. His ambition to conduct led him 
to form, nine years later, the Boston 
Sinfonietta, a chamber orchestra com¬ 
posed of Boston Symphony members. At 
the same time he continued to play as a 
member of the Boston Symphony. 

In 1929, after long planning and a 
struggle for financial support, Mr. 
Fiedler launched the first of the now- 
famous Esplanade Concerts which are 
given free each summer on the east bank 
of the Charles River. (In 1954, the 25th 
anniversary of the concerts was cele¬ 
brated by dedicating a new “Arthur 
Fiedler Bridge” over the highway bor¬ 
dering the area.) 

In 1930 Fiedler was appointed con¬ 
ductor of the Boston Pops concerts, a 
feature of the city’s musical life since 
1885. Under his inspired direction, the 
Boston Pops have become as familiar to 
music lovers all over the world as to its 
patrons in Boston. Commenting on the 
enormous success of the Pops, Mr. 
Fiedler has said, “A Strauss waltz is as 
good a thing of its kind as a Beethoven 
symphony. It’s nice to eat a good chunk 
of beef, but you want a slice of light 
dessert, too.” 


the finest in genuine 
Scandinavian imports 



NORDIC TRENDS INC. 

635 N. Western Ave. 

Los Angeles, HO.5-2138 

Scandinavian gift shop 
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EARL WILD, pianist, has appeared fre¬ 
quently as soloist with the major sym¬ 
phony orchestras throughout the world, 
including those in Philadelphia, London, 
Baltimore, Trieste, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Miami, Montreal, Houston, Denver, San 
Francisco, Vancouver, Pittsburgh, Paris, 
Savannah, Monte Carlo, Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Washington. His dazzling piano 
style, with its distinctive quality of per¬ 
sonality, has been recorded in a vast 
repertoire on the RCA Victor, Readers’ 


Digest Record Club, Vanguard, and 
Concert Hall labels. One of his latest 
releases contains the four concerti and 
the Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini 
by Rachmaninoff with the London Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Mr. Wild’s career began in his native 
Pittsburgh. While still in his teens, he 
appeared with the NBC Symphony, the 
youngest artist to perform with that 
group. Later, with the same orchestra, 
he was the first American soloist to play 
over NBC with Arturo Toscanini — the 
historic performance of Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue. Other firsts have 
dotted the pianist’s career: Wild gave the 
premieres of Paul Creston’s Piano Con¬ 
certo, first in Paris, then the American 
premiere in Washington, D.C., as well 
as the first American performance of 
Shostakovich’s Piano Trio in E Minor. 
He was the first artist to give a piano 
recital over television; since those early 
years he has appeared frequently on both 
television and radio. His accomplish¬ 
ments also include performances for five 
United States presidents, the last being 
an appearance as soloist with the Na¬ 
tional Symphony Orchestra of Washing¬ 
ton , D.C. for the John F. Kennedy 
Inaugural Concert. 


* * * 
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For Your Information 


Pleasure plus convenience — a perfect 
evening at Hollywood Bowl. You can add 
to your enjoyment by taking advantage of 
these services designed for your con¬ 
venience. 

Reserved seats are available at the Bowl 
ticket office until after intermission. Prices: 
$6.00, 5.00, 3.50, 2.50, 2.00 and 1.50; 
General Admission is $1.00. A book of 18 
General Admission tickets — an $18 value 
— may be purchased for just $15. The 
tickets are good any night and may be 
used as scrip in exchange for reserved 
seats. For more information read “Just 
The Ticket" in this magazine. 

Convenient parking is provided for thou¬ 
sands of cars in lots adjacent to Holly¬ 
wood Bowl’s entrance. You also can re¬ 
serve parking on the Bowl grounds for 
$1.50 per night if you order tickets well 
in advance. 

Convenient bus transportation is offered 
by the Rapid Transit District. From all over 
the Los Angeles area, buses marked 
Hollywood Bowl bring you directly to the 
main ticket gate at the Bowl. Return 
buses await you at the Highland Avenue 
entrance. RTD runs a special Starliner 
shuttle service from Hollywood to the 
Bowl. For more information refer to the 
RTD page in this magazine or phone 
747.4455. 

Many Hollywood restaurants cater to 
Hollywood Bowl patrons. You may dine 
and park in Hollywood . . . then take a 
Yellow Cab to the Bowl. After the con¬ 
cert, Yellow Cabs are waiting to return 
you to your car — and you are on your 
way home, easily and conveniently. 

Or before the concert, enjoy patio 
dining — excellent buffet dinners at mod¬ 
erate prices, served in the attractive, 
canopy-covered Patio at Hollywood Bowl. 
The Patio Restaurant is open from 5:30 
to 8:30 p.m. on Bowl season nights 


throughout the summer, for your pleasure 
and convenience. 

Or plan to picnic — another delightful 
Hollywood Bowl tradition. Pack your 
basket and dine alfresco in any of the 
six garden-like picnic areas. Picnics also 
may be enjoyed in the Garden, Terrace, 
and other seating areas. 

Lost and Found. All lost articles found 
on concert nights can be claimed at the 
Gift Shop the next morning. Unclaimed 
articles are transferred to the Executive 
Offices and kept for thirty days. For in¬ 
formation, call HO 9-8171. 

First aid in case of illness or injury, 
please report to an usher who will escort 
you to the Registered Nurse at the First 
Aid Station. 

Enjoy your Hollywood Bowl — plan 
now to add convenience to the pleasure of 
music by starlight, for a perfect summer 
evening. 



Don't fight it 


Yellow 
Cab it! 

481-2345 

radio dispatched 












Pennies from Children 
Helped Launch Bowl 


Hundreds of children armed with lit¬ 
tle yellow paste-board banks scoured 
Hollywood and brought in several thou¬ 
sand dollars in pennies and dimes for 
Hollywood Bowl. 

The youngsters joined adults in col¬ 
lecting funds needed to launch Sym¬ 
phonies Under the Stars in the unique 
outdoor theater. This and other stories 
are related in “Magic Valley, the Story 
of Hollywood Bowl” by John Orlando 
Northcutt. 

“Magic Valley” is a book of memories 
for those who lived the pioneering days 
of the famous amphitheater and it is a 
book of memories for those who have 


known the Bowl for the past twenty 
years. 

The new book is the first comprehen¬ 
sive history of the Bowl since the early 
30’s and contains information about the 
many crises of the Bowl, including the 
dramatic season of 1951 which closed 
and re-opened within twelve days. 

The book, published by Joe R. Oshe- 
renko and lavishly illustrated in color 
and with black and white photographs, 
will be on sale beginning in mid-Septem¬ 
ber in the Bowl’s Gift Shop and in book 
stores or may be ordered by mail by 
using the order blank on this page. 


Please send me_copies of MAGIC VALLEY, THE STORY OF 

HOLLYWOOD BOWL at $4.00 each, including tax and mailing. My check 


payable to Osherenko Publishing Co., for $ 

is enclosed. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Phone 

Please Print Name 

Street 


City State 

Zip Code 


Please mail this order form with your check or money order to: Oshe- 
renko Publishing Co., 1011 So. Los Angeles St., Room 10, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90015. Your order will be mailed early in September. 
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Dining Out at the 
Century Plaza Hotel 

THE GRANADA GRILL 
A recreation of a Spanish courtyard 
with a sparkling fountain in the cen¬ 
ter, and decorated in brilliant orange 
and yellows. The main room is sur¬ 
rounded by smaller dining alcoves. 
Serves breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
with the menu divided between French, 
American, and Spanish dishes. 

CAFE PLAZA 

Swift service in the informal atmos¬ 
phere of a French sidewalk cafe. 
Menu lists Les Sandwiches Hot and 
Les Sandwiches Cold, but the Pecan- 
stuffed Flank Steak is awfully good. 
Open 24 hours for Le Quick Snack. 

GARDEN BAR AND COURT 
A glass-walled pavilion overlooking 
the lakes, fountains, and gardens. 
Salads, sandwiches, light entrees and 
patisseries are served here and also 
outside around the pool. The sunken 
lobby Court, in European fashion, 
provides a pleasant place to gather for 
tea or cocktails. 

WESTSIDE ROOM 

An elegant supper club swathed in 
red velvet and glittering with gold and 
crystal. Offers dinner from 7 p.m., 
dancing, and impressive name night¬ 
club entertainment. The continental 
menu tends to be more expensive than 
in the other rooms. 

YAMATO 

Sister to the award-winning San Fran¬ 
cisco restaurant, with attractive 16th- 
century decor, coffered ceilings, and 
gold-papered walls. Features conven¬ 
tional dining, tatami rooms, and the 
new Japanese Steak House service in 
which the fourth side of the table is 
a grill where you watch your meat 
being prepared. 



VALLEY MUSIC THEATRE 

20600 VENTURA 81 VO . WOODLAND HIllS 


^ WEST COAST PREMIERE ^ 

TUESDAY at 8:30 PM 


.CAROLYN JONES = 



P) 

MICHAEL MARY 

EVANS WICKES 

"•> H.r Vy. » j.'ir Mui-.a! 03SeJ 0;< l<le PIV* 9< \0EL -JAAPD 


• A FINE SHOW . CAROLYN JONES 
.IS AS DELECTABLE AN ITEM AS YOU RE LIKELY A 
TO COME BY THIS SUMMER 1 ' 



ANNE RICHARD 

JEFFREYS TORIGI 

RICHARD RODGERS' 

VOJ HEAR 
A%WALTZ? 



Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by STEPHEN SONDHEIM 
Book by ARTHUR LAURENTS 



ORDER YOUR TICKETS BY PHONE-883 9900 

Also Sc. Cal. Music Co.. 637 S. Hill St.. Mutual Agencies & Waliichs Music City 

Sun. thru Thurs. Eves $5. $4 S3. $2 
Fri. & Sat. Eves. $5.50. $4.50. $3.50. $2.50 
Sat. & Sun. Mats. $4. $3. $2 
Children under 12 Half Price Sat. Mats. 

FOR GROUP SALES INFORMATION. CALL 883-7400 
Tues. thru Sat. Eves 8:30 P.M. — Suns, at 8 P.M. Sharp 
Sat. Mats, at 2 P.M. - Sun. Mats at 3 P.M. 

No Monday Performances 


Valley CHILDREN S Theafre ^ 

"Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat" 

SATURDAYS AT 1 1 A M. 
RESERVED $1.50. ALL OTHER SEATS. $1 
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LAWRENCE FOSTER, Assistant Conductor JAYE RUBANOFF, Manager 


JAMES GUTHRIE, Director of Youth Concerts 


1st VIOLIN 

David Frisina 

Concert Master 
Varoujan Kodjian 
Assistant Concert Master 
John Coppin 
Otis Igelman 
George Kast 
Irving Geller 
Manuel Newman 
Mark Kramer 
Glenn Swan 
William Heffernan 
Albert Karmazyn 
Lily Mahler 
Myrtle Beach 
Tze-Koong Wang 
Richard Leshin 
Howard Coif 

2nd VIOLIN 

Harold Dicterow 

Principal 

Jeanne Aiken 
Robert Korda 
Jack Gootkin 
Clarence Schubring 
Fred Broders 
Viola Wasterlain 
Janet Delancey 
Roy Tanabe 
Barbara Durant 
Charlotte Motley 
Kenneth Yerke 
Noel Brunet 
Olga Mitana 
Michael Nutt 

VIOLA 

Sanford Schonbach 
Jan Hlinka 
Armand Roth 
Samuel Boghossian 
Irving Manning 
Anita Stein 
George Szende 
Sidney Fagatt 
George Serulnic 
Edward Tetzloff 
Charles Lorton 
Leroy Collins 

CELLO 

Kurt Reher 
Nino Rosso 
E. Vance Beach 
Edwin Geber 
Ray Kelley 


Karl Rossner 
Phyllis Ross 
Wladyslaw Przybyla 
Gabriel Jellen 
Henry Alberti 
Beverly Lauridsen 
Don Cole 

BASS 

Richard Kelley, Sr. 
Harold Brown 
Elmer Heintzelman 
William Torello 
Richard D. Kelley, Jr. 
Frank Granato 
Milton Nadel 
Tom Pedrini III 
Emilio de Palma 
Arni Heiderich 

FLUTE 

George Drexler 
Roland Moritz 
Roger Stevens 
Louise Di Tullio 

PICCOLO 

Louise Di Tullio 

OBOE 

Bert Gassman 
Donald Muggeridge 
Barbara Winters 
William Kosinski 

ENGLISH HORN 

William Kosinski 

CLARINET 

Kalman Bloch 
Merritt Buxbaum 
Michele Bloch 
Franklyn Stokes 

BASS CLARINET 

Franklyn Stokes 

Eb CLARINET 

Merritt Buxbaum 

BASSOON 

Frederick Moritz 
Walter Ritchie 
David Breidenthal 
Fred Dutton 


CONTRA BASSOON 

Fred Dutton 

HORN 

Sinclair Lott 
Wayne Barrington 

Alternate First 

Ralph Pyle 
George Price 
Hyman Markowitz 

TRUMPET 

Robert Di Vail 
Irving Bush 
Tom Stevens 
Norman Williams 

TROMBONE 
Robert Marsteller 
Byron Peebles 
Miles Anderson 
Charles Bovingdon 

TUBA 

Roger Bobo 

TYMPANI 

William Kraft 

PERCUSSION 
Walter Goodwin 
Charles Delancey 
Forrest Clark 

HARP 

Stanley Chaloupka 
Paula Schertzinger 

PIANO 

Shibley Boyes 

LIBRARIAN 

Sune Johnson 

PERSONNEL MGR. 

Joseph Fishman 

STAGE MANAGER 

George Coble 
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This matter deserves your full-time attention. 


Or ours. 


If you’d like to devote all your time 
to your investments — but can’t — 
Bank of America’s Investment 
Management Service can help you. 
We have the financial specialists 
who can recognize important devel¬ 
opments and make the right move 
at the right time. If you’d like to 
put your portfolio under expert, 
full-time surveillance—whether it’s 


stocks, bonds, real estate or other 
investments — we’ll gladly explain 
how our Investment Management 
Service can help you. For com¬ 
plete information contact our Trust 
Department through your near¬ 
est branch of Bank of America. 

BANK OF AMERICA 



'ght shall be 
with music-” 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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